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Tuts is an able, and in many respects a valuable work. 
With the immediate object of the writer, as it is rather ob- 
scurely alluded to in his Appendix, we, who live so far south 
of Tweed, have but little concern; but the forcible argu- 
ments by which he proves it to be the duty of Christians to: 
be “‘ of one heart and of one soul” in the scriptural sense; 
and the discriminating clearness with which he has marked 
the distinction between this unity, and those spurious coali- 
tions now so often substituted in its place by weak theorists, 
or designing partisans; render the greater part of his vo- 
lume a manual useful for all readers, and particularly appli- 
cable as a preservative against the besetting temptation of the 
present times. 

It is not to be supposed, that we can agree with Dr. 
M‘Crie in his view of ecclesiastical discipline, or in his no- 
tions of the apostolic form of Church government. We cer- 
tainly are not surprised to find a “‘ Minister of the a in 
Edinburgh” treating Episcopacy as an innovation, ex- 
patiating with evident complacency upon “ the greater purity 
ii religion, and higher degrees. of reformation attained by 
Scotland than any other Protestant country.” Nor is it our 
business to inquire, how it happens that a Presbyterian Mi- 
nister, and, as we collect from his Appendix, a seceder from 
the Establishment of his own country, bas chosen to treat of 
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** Christian Unity” at all; or has written so forcibly and con- 
vincingly in its favour, without applying his arguments to his 
own case. Those who have chanced to meet with Baxter's 
powerful treatise on the “ Cure of Church Divisions,” will 
perceive, that Dr. M‘Crie is not singular in his course, how- 
ever difficult it may seem to reconcile his opinions with his 
ee We might perhaps have been better persuaded of 
iis Christian candour, a quality which he knows how to re- 
commend to others, if he had spoken in somewhat milder 
terms of our own ecclesiastical Establishment. But he ap- 
pears to be deeply impressed with abhorrence of “ the per- 
jury” in which he considers Scotland to have been involved at 
the Union, ‘‘ by giving her consent to the maintenance and 
preservation of the hierarchy and ceremonies of the Church 
of England.” P.125. And as he cannot now remedy “ the 
evil” which his ancestors committed, by not insisting that the 
Chareh of England should be sacrificed as the price of the 
Union; a condition which he doubtless thinks that they ought 
to have made, and might have obtained ; he has no readier 
means of shewing that he is clear from their sin, than by 
railing in good set terms against their negligence and our 
prelacy. It is therefore an evident relief to his afflicted con- 
science, to declaim on the benefits which England would have 
received, “‘ if a lordly hierarchy, together with a burdensome 
and unprofitable mass of human rites and ceremonies, and an 
ignorant, idle, and scandalous clergy had been removed ; and 
if, in their place, an evangelical, pious, laborious, and re- 
gular ministry had been settled in every parish.” P, 128. 
All this, and the frequent recurrence of remarks upon ‘‘ the 
corruptions of the English Church,” the “ usurped claims of 
the hierarchy,” the ‘“‘ trammels of a formal and stinted Li- 
turgy,” the *‘ domineering lordship of the Bishops,” and va- 
rious other equally charitable expressions, we are contented 
to regard as the flowers of secessional eloquence ; or the sea- 
soning which he judged necessary to recommend his viands 
to the palates of those for whom they were chiefly prepared. 
It would perhaps be condemned as uncharitable, even to ven- 
ture a hint that they are proofs, that Dr. M‘Crie is at all de- 
ficient in that ‘‘ moderate and healing spirit” which peculiarly 
fits a man for a preacher of unity; or that he is desirous of 
keeping alive that animosity which has hitherto marked reli- 
gious differences with peculiar bitterness, and exemplified 
the truth of the observation, that ‘‘ a brother offended is 
harder to be won than a strong city, and their contentions 
are like the bars of a castle*.” As we have no intention of 
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suffering ourselves to be drawn aside by these little “ spots 
in our feast of charity,” from the consideration of that im- 
portant subject which Dr. M‘Crie has so ably and so season- 
ably discussed, we thus briefly advert to them now. Not in 
anger certainly, but perhaps a little touched with sorrow by 
the evidence they afford of the influence of inherited preju- 
dices over the most powerful minds; and the unhappy obli- 
quity of intellectual vision produced by long cherished auti- 
pathies, which mars the fair proportions of every object it 
contemplates. 
To restore the unity of the Christian Church, has been the 
ardent wish of every pious man whose attention has been 
turned to the subject. ‘* Vere possumus adfirmare,” says 
the amiable Melancthon, ‘* nos sic affectos esse, ut etiam 
morle nostra piam Ecclesia concordiam redimere cupiamus.” 
So powerful indeed has been the force of truth in this parti- 
cular instance, and so bitter the lesson taught by experience 
of the evils of division, that more than one example can be 
produced from the history of our own Church of men, who, 
by their writings, have borne strong testimony in favour of 
unity, though in their practice they have seldom or never been 
found among its supporters. We have already alluded to the 
case of Baxter; and were we called upon to pursue this sub- 
ject, we might produce the names of other zealous advocates 
of schism, who were permitted to see and taste the fruit of 
their own devices; and in deep repentance of their errone- 
ous courses, openly confessed their folly and sin, and laboured 
that others might profit by their fall. Such men there have 
ever been, and ever will be: persons who see not the offence, 
till they are themselves offended ; who rue not the division, 
tll their own cause is weakened by it; who are no advocates 
for union, until they have learned experimentally, first by the 
injuries they have inflicted on others, and then by their own 
sufferings, that no better mode can be devised than to ‘ sow 
strife where we desire ruin.” Nevertheless it has happened, 
tuat the cause of truth and unity has been essentially served 
by labours which were here perhaps directed to a nar- 
rower and less holy purpose. ‘Those “ who were for peace, 
but not of the whole street, but of their house alone; or nut 
of the whole city, but of their street alone; or not of the 
whole kingdom, but of their city alone*,” have yet pleaded 
ably in its behalf; and their reasoning has been far more con- 
vincing, when applied to the general question, than when 
limited to that particular modification of it which they had 
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in view. Such indeed has been the controuling power of 
truth over the minds of religions disputants, that perhaps we 
might be almost justified in ‘aflirming, that, were the irrefrag- 
able arguments against schism which the advocates of the 
Church have so abundantly furnished unfortunately lost; 
were the writings of Hooker, Bilson, Leslie, Hickes, and 
the numerous train of authors who have fought under the same 
banners, and against the same enemy, all swept away; still 
enough ‘might be gleaned from the testimony of Dissenters, 
from their contests with each other, or their conscientious 
retractations and penitent confessions of their own mistakes 
and misconduct, to maintain the cause of Christian unity, 
and shew, in the words of the pious Bishop Hall, that “ the 
God of the Church cannot abide either conventicles of sepa- 
ration, or pluralities of professions.” The volume before us 
is an instance in point. [tis valuable, because it pleads the 
cause of unity with great force of argument; and it is curious, 
as it shews how nearly a powerful mind may approach to the 
truth, and yet fail of its attainment. We do not wonder 
that Dr. M‘Crie is a zealous advocate for the Presbyterian 
regimen ; but it certainly appears to us a little pamnneeinrs, 
that a writer who could so ably plead the cause of u did 
not perceive that his book would furnish at least a res acie 
argument against the form of ecclesiastical government to 
which he adheres. He seems never to have considered, that 
the greatest schism ever made in the Church was the work of 
those who rejected Episcopacy, which for fifteen centuries 
had been carefully preserved, and universally acknowledged 
to be of apostolic authority and institution, throughout the 
flor Christian world. He should have remembered, that 
the laws and government of every society are its joints and 
bands ; and that they are the dividers who tear them asunder, 
by renouncing obedience to lawful authority, and framing a 
new system of association for themselves. Dr. M‘Crie will 
probably admit, that the government of the Church is wholly 
distinct from its doctrine; and that the latter may be cor- 
rupted, and require reformation, while the former is pure in 
its form, and needs only to be placed in the hands of those 
who will use it for lawful purposes. If this be the case, it 
oan scarcely be denied, that the doctrinal errors of the 
Church of Rome, which are peculiar to herself, do not of 
necessity involve in condemnation with them that form of 
Church government which she maintained in common with 
every Church in the world; and which has been traced, 
without a single break in the chain, up to the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. He will net, therefore, it may be 
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hoped, involve the question by saying that the Episcopalian, 
upon his own reasoning, may be driven to a re-union with 
Rome and her corruptions. As an historian, he knows that 
the Reformers broke with Rome for the errors of her doc- 
trine, and not for the faults of her polity. Even those who 
unfortunately did not preserve the episcopal succession among 
them, did not deny its apostolic institution, nor wish to re- 
nounce obedience to its authority. On the contrary, they 
ardently desired, and earnestly sought the means of securin 
to themselves the same blessing which the reformed Church 
of England possessed ; and they acknowledged it to be a sin- 
gular mercy of God which had enabled her to retain the pri- 
mitive government of the Church, at the same time that she 
restored the purity of its doctrine. We may then be allowed 
to consider it as something extraordinary, that he stopped 
short in that road which, had he pursued it, might have 
shewn him the only true foundation of that unity which he 
desires; and we may be astonished, that so skilful a pleader 
for the harmony which originally prevailed in the Christian 
Charch, should forget that its characteristics were a conti- 
nuance in the “ Apostles’ fellowship” as well as ‘ doctrine ;” 
or that he should overlook the testimony of the apostolic fa- 
thers, who so severely condemn every deviation from the rale 
of obedience to episcopal authority, as the fatal source of all 
disunion. We will refer him only to two passages from a 
natius, as authority for our assertion ; for our limits would 
fail us, if we enlarged on this topic. To the Magnesians he 
writes, uxoraynte rw emioxomm xa addrndras, ws Inous Xeisos rw 
llatps xara oaexa, xai or amosoan tw Xeisw xa tw [Tares, nar ry 
ITvevxjari, wa evwors n cagmine te xs mvevsetixn®, ‘To the Phi- 
ladelphians thus, Oux ors gag’ vw wepiojov evpov, @AXA’ ator 
Swrisprov: Ooo yap @ew crow xa Inou Xpisw, wrow wera th ema- 
XOwH eiciv’ Kat OO aV mETAaVONcaVTES EADwWOY EM THY EVOTNTA THS EX 
xAnsias wros en esovrat, wa wa xata I nowy X pisov Cwvres}. 

For the sake of order, Dr. M‘Crie arranges what he has 
to say under the following heads :—t. Fhe Unity of the 
Church. 2. Its Divisions. 3. The Removal of these, and 
the Restoration of its violated Unity. 

‘The arguments by which he pleads for the Unity of the 
Church are, for the most part, well chosen, and forcibly 
stated. ‘The most general view we can take of the Church 
as a society, implies its unity: for what is association, but 
the union of individuals upon certain terms, and for some de- 
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finite purposes? In the purposes for which the Church is as. 
sociated we find its unity further implied ; for, as Dr. M‘Crie 
states, “‘ true religion is essentially one, even as God its ob- 
ject is one. It, as its name imports, binds its professors to one 
another, as wellas to the sole and common object of their su- 
preme homage and service.” P.8. These might be consi- 
dered as axioms ; but such is the perverseness of the disputers 
of this world, that they are prepared to doubt the unity of 
truth; and to maintain that God, whose first attribute is 
unity, is pleased with the discrepancies which deform the 
opinions and worship of those who profess to learn of him, 
and to serve him, ; 

The argument gains strength as we proceed: for the 
Church is not only a society instituted for religious purposes, 
but a society taken out of the world, which, as it is lying in 
wickedness, will of course be hostile to its existence; unity 
therefore seems essential to its safety. It is a society called 
unto one profession of faith, in a revelation made by God; 
to one mode of worship divinely instituted ; to one hope of a 
reward suspended upon the condition of obedience to one rule 
of conduct. And if we look back to the most perfect exam- 
ple of the kind of society which the great Head of the Church 
intended to establish, namely, that example produced when 


it was under the personal superintendance of the Apostles, 
we find that unit 


y is its prevailing characteristic. ‘ The 
multitude of them that believed, were then of one heart and 
of one soul*;” ‘ and they continued stedfastly in the 
Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers}.” ‘This essential characteristic of the 
Church is not affected, as Dr. M‘Crie observes, by certain 
distinctions which are commonly made in treating of it. 
The difference between the Church of the Old, and the 
Church of the New Testament, the Jewish and Christian 
Churches, is a difference only in degree. Notwithstanding 
the change made in her external form and institutions at the 
coming of Christ, the Church remained the same: ‘ as the 
heir does after reaching majority, although no longer under 
tutors and governors ; and as the olive tree does after a great 
part of its natural branches have been broken off, and others 
taken from a wild tree, have been grafted in their room f.” 
P.12. So the distinction made between the visible and the 
invisible Church, does not imply that there are two Churches, 
or that one part of the Church is visible and another invisi- 
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ble: “ but it means that all who make a profession of the faith 
compose the Church considered as visible, while those amon 
them who are endued with true faith constitute the Church 
considered as invisible. The former includes the latter; and 
it is sometimes spoken of in Scripture under the one and 
sometimes under the other view. But whether the Church 
of Christ be viewed in its internal or external state, unity is 
stil its attribute.” P.13. Nor is the distinction of the 
Church into catholic and particular, destructive of its unity ; 
as all particular churches are parts of the one Catholic 
Church which, when regularly constituted, though each is 
complete in itself, do not imply separation from or opposition 
to each other. ‘* Quomodo,” says Cyprian, “* Solis multi 
radii, sed lumen unum; et rami arboris multi, sed robur 
unum tenaci radice fundatum ; ef cum de fonte uno rivi pla- 
rimi defluunt, numerositas licet diffusa videatur exundantis 
copiw largitate, unitas tamen servatur in origine *.” 

Thus far we have walked in the same track with Dr. 
M‘Crie ; agreeing in all his greater positions, and generally 
admitting the force of his arguments, and the aptitude of his 
illustrations. When he proceeds to state what appears te 
him essential to the constitution of a Church, the points of 
difference between us are of course brought forward ; and he 
is perhaps prepared to hear, that, in our opinion, the con- 
scientious necessity under which no doubt he lies, to main- 
tain the peculiarities of Presbyterianism, obliges him to quit 
the strong ground on which he has hitherto stood, and to ad- 
vocate some positions which seem not a little injurious to that 
Christian unity, of which he is in the main an able advocate. 
To the terms of the following passage we find no reasonable 
cause of objection; and yet we are well aware, that they will 
hardly be accepted by us both in the same sense; and that 
our verbal agreement will not at all forward our real unity of 
sentiment on some of the subjects to which the author refers. 
Such is the imperfection of language, such the extreme diffi- 
culty of finding expressions which shall convey to the mind 
of the reader precisely the same notions which the writer in- 
tended to embody. The question will still arise, what is that 
opposition of sentiment, what that contrariety of practice, 
which does endanger the faith? 


“ Christianity being intended for general diffusion through the 
world, must in its nature be adapted to all countries and people, 
It would be extreme weakness to suppose, that its being embraced 
by people of different garbs, colour, and language, of different 
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manners and customs, barbarous or civilized, or formed into dis- 
tinct civil communities and living under different forms of govern. 
ment, produces different religions, or a diversity of churches, pro- 
vided their faith and practice are imttinsically the same. eir 
formularies of faith and religious service may be differently ex- 
corory or arranged, and they may from one another in dif- 

t circumstances in external ‘ponte ions, which are not, 
and could not be, ibed tive rule in Scripture, and 
qhbeh ea toe a ih Weel WERS may be called circumstantial, 
without marring that unity of faith and that fellowship which be- 
longs to different Christian societies, as parts of the same general 
body. Nor is simple ignorance in some and knowledge in others, 
with respect to some things which belong to the Christian system, 
or greater and less degrees of advancement in different churches, 
or in the members of the same church, necessarily inconsistent 
with religious unity and peace, But there must be no denial or 
restriction of the supreme authority by which every thing in reli- 
gion is ruled; no open and allowed hostility to truth and godliness ; 
and no such opposition of sentiments, or contrariety of practices, 
as may endanger the faith, or destroy the constitution and edifica- 
tion of churches, or as may imply, in different churches, or in dif- 


ferent parts of the same church, a condemnation of one another.” 
P. 14 


“There must,” says Dr. M‘Crie, in continuation of his 
argument, ‘* be assemblies among Christians for divine wor- 
ship and instruction, and for the exercise of discipline. The 
wnity of the Charch requires that we join in communion with 
our fellow Christians, in the place where Providence has 
cast our lot, provided they are found walking by the common 
role of Christianity, and as long as no sinful bar is laid im the 
way of such a conjunction.” P. 15. 

This will be admitted, but still it must be asked, what is 
‘“* a sinfal bar laid in the way?” And the consistent mem- 
ber of the Charch will answer, the renunciation of episeo- 
pacy is such a bar; for it is a breach of the unity of the 
Charch, by a rejection of the polity which the Apostles esta- 
blished. For, as Ignatius testifies, O evros Qusiasnpe an, 
nabagos esiv® 5 de exros av, » MaBapos esi Tet’ esi o ywgIs emIT- 
MOM}, kM KeseuTECie, wai diaxows Fpagowy Ti, wros w xabapos esiv 
ty suvednee,*. And, as our own judicious Hooker remarks 
from Cyprian, * It was the generally received persnasion of 
the ancient Christian world, that Ecclesia est in Episcopo, 
the outward being of the Charch consisted in the having of 
a Bishop +.” Let this bond of unity, this ancient apostolic 





* Ignatii. Epist. ad Trallianos, Sect. 7. 
+ Hooker's Eccies. Pol, Book YL. Sect. 5, 
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rale be maintained, and all these intricate questions which 
divide the Presbyterian from the Independent, and both 
from the Church will be removed ; and the connecting chain 
will be evident and effectual, which binds all the parts of 
each particular Church together by a due subjection to their 
own Bisho s; and again unites the several Bishops of each 
national Church in one synod, under one metropolitan bear- 
ing chief rale in the Church ; bat still in due subordination 
to hin, who, as Sovereign, has the supreme authority in all 
causes ecclesiastical as well as civil within his dominions, 
This chain was unbroken for 1500 years. Stern and un- 
avoidable necessity was the only plea, on which those who 
then partially dissolved it, ventured to justify their conduct ; 
and nothing, we have reason to believe, was further from 
their minds, than a wish to petpetuate the schism which 
overruling, but as they hoped temporary circumstances had 
roduced, 

How far the argument for unity which is thus founded 
upon apostolic institation, and primitive unbroken usage, is 
stronger than any which can be urged from expediency or 
analogy, for the preservation of any confederations of mere 
human institution, let those judge who have attentively con- 
sidered the reasoning of Dr. M'Crie. 


“ As individual Christians are not at liberty to walk and act 
singly, so neither are particular congregations at liberty to act as 
independent and disjointed societies. For the ordinary perform- 
ance of religious duties, and the ordinary management of their 
own internal affairs, they may be said to be complete churches, 
and furnished with complete powers. But extraordinary cases 
will arise among themselves from time to time; and there are, 
besides, duties, dangers, and interests, which do not properly or 
exclusively concern one congregation, or a few congregations, and 
which require the joint cognizance and co-operation of many. 
This is taught by the light of nature itself, it flows from the one- 
ness of the Church of Christ, and is clearly exemplified in the 
New Testament. Being similar parts of the same general body, 
it is the duty of particular churches to draw together, to combine, 
and to co-operate, according as this may be practicable, and as 
Providence may open a door for it, with a view to mutual help 
and the promotion of the common cause in which they are alt 
engaged. They may agree in explicitly approving of the same 
articles of faith and rules of discipline, and in yielding a scriptural 
subjection to a common authority in the Lord. Such confedera- 
tions, on the presbyterian plan, are fully warranted by the word 
of God, and are most congenial to the spirit of Christianity, which 
is catholic and diffusive; they may include all the Churches in tbe 
same neighbourhood, in the same nation, gf even in many na. 
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tions: and by means of them that unity which belongs essentially 
to the whole Church of Christ is formally recognized, and its bonds 
are strengthened and drawn more close.” P. 16. 


It is no part of our present purpose to enter into the wide 
field of discussion which must be traversed, if we attempted 
to follow Dr. M‘Crie through all the aberrations from the 
primitive standard, into which he is led by the necessity of 
maintaining that foundation on -which the Presbyterian dis- 
cipline is built, It will be perhaps a more useful, certainly 
a more pleasant task, to produce him as an able defender 
of the great principles of unity itself; as a forcible expositor 
of the evils and miseries of: schism; and as an earnest in- 
sister upon the necessity of their removal, and the restora- 
tion of that peace and harmony which they have violated. 

In the following passage, the duty of that unity in respect 
of external government and discipline, for which we plead, 
is strongly urged, and upon the same ground on which we 
build, namely, that of divine institution, 


* Christ, the head of the Church, ‘ gave pastors and teachers— 
helps, governments, for the work of the ministry, for the gathering 
together of the saints, for the edifying of the body, till they all 
come in the unity of the faith, and knowledge of the Son of God, 
toa perfect man*.’ The exercise of authority and government 
is necessary as a bond of union and a basis of stability, in all socie- 
ties. By means of it the largest communities, and even many na- 
tions, may be made to coalesce and become one, under the same 
political government. And can any good reason be assigned for 
supposing that the Church of Christ should be destitute of this 
bond, or that it should not be necessary to her union as a visible 
society ? If every family has its economy and discipline, if every 
kingdom has its form of government and laws, shall we suppose 
that the most perfect of all societies, ‘the house of the living 
God,’ and ‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ should be left by her Divine 
Head without that which so evidently tends to the maintenance of 
her faith, the purity and regularity of her administrations, and the 
order, subordination, unity, and peace which ought to reign among 
all her members ? Whatever is necessary to her government, and 
the preserving of her order and purity, either is expressly enjoined 
in Scripture, or may be deduced by native inference, from the ge- 


neral rules and the particular examples which are recorded in it.” 
P. 20. 


itis iadeed tamentable to reflect upon the rapid down- 
ward progress, the faeidis descensus of every deviation from 


the truth. Low short, comparatively speaking, is the period, 
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since those first arose in the Church, who were originall 
constrained by circumstances, and afterwards tempted by 
the enjoyment of usurped authority, to relinguish the subor- 
dination of parties and teachers which, by the ministry of his 
Apostles, Christ the head of the Church had appointed : 
and now we find able and learned men overlooking that form 
of government which he established, or speaking of it with 
utter contempt, even while they argue for unity in respect 
of external discipline from the very words of his own Gos- 
pel. Let the argument of the passage above cited be pro- 
perly weighed, let the Scriptures be searched without pre- 
judice, the testimony of history be received with candour, 
and the universal reception of Episcopacy from the first 
fairly taken into account, and unity may yet, by the blessing 
of heaven, be restored, by a retarn to that Church wherein, 
as Bishop Hall has eloquently said, “ We, in her communion, 
do make up one body with the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, and faithful Christians of all 
ages and times ; we succeed in their faith, we glory in their 
succession, we triumph in their glory *.” 

External unity thus provided for, there remains, only the 
cultivation of charity, the great inward principle of peace 
and agreement, to render the bond of connection perfect. 
And here again we cannot express our own feelings in lan- 
guage more appropriate, more persuasive, more affectionate, 
than that with which Dr, M‘Crie has furnished us. 


“ This is the silken cord which ought to be thrown over all the 
others, and which makes Christian union complete. Hence, cha- 
rity, or love, is called by an Apostle a perfect bond: ‘ Above all 
these things put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness t.’ A 
vague and erratic charity, which soars above fixed principles of 
belief, looks down with neglect on external ordinances, and spurns 
the restraint of ordinary rules, whether it seeks to include all 
Christians within its catholic embrace, or confines itself to those 
of a favourite class, is a very feeble and precarious bond of union. 
‘True Christian Charity is the daughter of ‘Truth, and fixes on her 
objects * for the truth’s sake which dwelleth in them.’ On the 
other hand, a bare and cold agreement in the articles of a com- 
mon faith, and external uniformity in the acts of worship and dis- 
cipline, will not preserve the unity of the Church. To ‘ be per- 
fectly joined together,’ Christians must be of ‘the same mind,’ or 
afection, as well as of ¢the same judgement’ It is by ‘ speaking 
the truth in love,’ that they ‘grow up in all things to their head, 
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even Christ.’ Love must cement the union which faith has form. 
ed; and it is by the joint influence of both that Christians ‘ cleave 
to the Lord,’ and to one another in him, ‘ with purpose of heart. 
Without mutual affection, and its kindred graces, mutual conside. 
ration and condescension and compassion, forgiveness will not be 
extended towards injuries, forbearance will not be exercised to- 
wards unavoidable infirmities, offences will arise, alienations will 


be produced, and ‘the brotherly covenant will not be remem- 
bered.’” P. 2). 


The divisions of the Church are primarily referred to the 
just judgment of God; to which, says Dr. M‘Crie, ‘ it is 
2. to advert, before proceeding to inquire into the im- 
mediate and proper sources of the evil.” We readily admit 
that ‘* the malignant spirit could not sow the seeds of dis- 
sension and division, nor could they grow up and spread 
without the permission of the Lord of the Vineyard.” Our 
faith also forbids us to doubt, that, when this permission is 
given, itis ‘* for wise and holy ends:” and we do not deny, 
that it may be granted “ as a punishment to a people called 
by his name.” But still we shrink with reverential awe from 
any particular appropriation of God’s judgments, other than 
those specifically pointed out in Scripture. We know that 
evil is allowed to visit good men which cannot be intended 
as a punishment; we reason therefore from analogy, that 
trials may be allotted to Churches also which are not penal. 

We entirely believe, that they cannot happen but by the 
permissive Providence of God ; and that they never do hap- 
pen but for good purposes: bat we know not when they 
are sent as a punishment, nor onght we to presume to de- 
termine. For such presumption will perhaps involye us in 
sin against God, and in a breach of charity to man. It 
may induce us to regard the trials of a suffering Church as 
her punishment, rather than her purification ; and thus, in- 
stead of viewing the authors of the schisin with: a just ab- 
horrence, we may be tempted to judge harshly of that ‘* con- 
gregation of faithful men” whose peace is disturbed, and 
whose existence is endangered. For similar reasons, we 
cannot be quite satisfied with such expressions as these: 
‘In permitting divisions in the Church, God overrules the 
instrumentality of mon who are actuated by different mo- 
tives and principles for which they are entirely responsi- 
ble.” P. 27. 

We have no doubt that Dr. M‘Crie is as anxious as we 
are, to guard against any approach to that error which makes 
God the author of sin ; and that he sees nothing in his language 
which leads tu any such inference. But, as itis must truc, that 
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“the violation of unity must be traced to a sinful cause,” 
we do not like the phrase which represents God as over- 
ruling the instrumentality of men to such an end; lest some 
should say, that, but for this overruling, the sinful violation 
would not have been produced ; which would lead to an ergo 
that Dr. M‘Crie would deprecate as earnestly as ourselves, 
though it might puzzle an acute logician to shew that it was 
not a legitimate deduction from such premises. ‘To permit 
is one thing, to overrule the agency of man for the production 
of any end by that agency, is surely another, and a very dif- 
ferent matter. We may be puzzled to conceive how God can 
permit an event to take place without contributing to its 
production ; but we cannot separate from causation the idea 
ofan Almighty power overruling the motions of a subordi- 
nate instrument for a particular purpose. And, if we say 
that God overrules the instrumentality of man in the produc- 
tion of a sinful violation of unity, how can we escape from 
the charge of making God the author of sin? 

When Dr. M‘Crie proceeds to state the immediate causes 
of schism, we follow him with more confidence. ‘ The dis- 
sensions which prevail in the Church, like those which dis- 
tract and break the peace of other societies, may be traced 
in general to the workings of human corruption.” They 
spring from the ignorance, error, unbelief, prejudice, pride, 
passion, selfishness and carnality which are predominant in 
the minds of some of the members of the Church, and are 
but partially subdued and mortified in the best. These lead to 
the adoption and patronage of errors which sometimes strike 
against the principal and leading articles of the faith ; some- 
times consist of uncertain and vain questions, which are ef- 
fectual only to unsettle the minds of those who entertain 
them, and to produce perverse and endless disputations. 


Others more immediately affect the peace and unity of the 
Church. | 


“ Loose and extravagant notions respecting private judgment, 
conscience, and Christian liberty, by which these rights, invaluable 
when duly understood and regulated, are explained and stated in 
such a way as to convert all religion into a matter of individual 
belief and concern, to render union and co-operation among its 
professors impracticable or precarious, and to contradict the im- 
portant truth, that “the powers which God hath ordained, and 
the liberty which Christ hath purchased, are not intended by God 
to destroy, but mutually to uphold and preserve one another *.’ 
This is the case, when the duty of Christians at large is explained 
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in such a way as to encroach on the office of a regular gospel mi- 
nistry: when the lawfulness of confessions of human compo- 
sure, as public declarations of the faith of a Church, and their 
usefulness as tests of orthodoxy, though conformable in their mat- 
ter to Scripture, and necessary in times of abounding error among 
persons professing Christianity, are impugned : when ecclesiastical 
office-bearers are stripped of that authority which is competent to 


them, and necessary for preserving order and subordination, and 
the supreme power of finally determining every cause is lodged with 
the whole people in every worshipping congregation.’ P, 29. 


Sectarianism such as this, if, as Dr. M‘Crie observes, “ the 
common sense and experience of mankind did not check its 
operation, and prevent its keenest abettors from acting ri- 
gidly and consistently on their own principles, would lead 
to the dissolution of all religious society ;” and the effect it 
has already produced has rendered Christian unity little 
more than anemply name. The generality of Christian pro- 
fessors consider themselves at liberty, at all times, to chuse 
their own persuasion, and to change their opinions as often 
as Caprice may dictate ; to communicate with every class of 
Christians by turns, or to withhold themselves from associa- 
tion with any. Many, in pursuance of that most dangerous 
notion, that the opinions in which all Christians agree are 
those only which are fundamental; and that, therefore, all 
their differences are in fact on unessential points, conduct 
themselves as if the Socinian and the Calvinist, the Quaker 
and the Churchman, the Independent and the Roman Ca- 
tholic, and every other class of Christians in profession, how- 
ever they may dissent from each other in their creed, their 
worship, or their discipline, may yet meet as one body in 
Christ Jesus, because each, in his own way, and with his 
peculiar reservations holds the Scriptures to be the word of 
God. 

Among other causes of disunion, Dr. M‘Crie enumerates 
a spirit of pride, vanity, and ambition. This, if it were duly 
investigated, would be found perhaps to be the most efficient 
cause of all. For, not to mention that it’ has ever formed a 
prominent feature in the character of heresiarchs and founders 
of sects; it is to be found prevailing in its grossest form 
over a very large proportion of their followers ; whose best 
reason for quitting-the Church will be found in the Nattering 
attentions und distinctions with which they are greeted m 
the Meeting-house; where the chief seats, and the petty 
pomp of congregational office and title are attainable by 
those, who, in the Church, must have been content to min 
gle unnoticed with the assembled multitude of worshippers. 
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Tyranny and unreasonable impositions are mentioned as 
another fruitful source of division. Amd every Protestant 
who knows how to justify his renunciation of papal domina- 
tion and superstition, will acknowledge the truth of the ob- 
servation. Happy is it for us that we ean clearly shew the 
strength of this our plea for separating from the Romish 
Church, We can prove that she exacted sinful terms of 
communion; that her ritual was idolatrous, her doctrine anti- 
scriptural, her assumed dominion over other churches an usur- 
pation. We can shew that she had deserted the faith, and 
that to continue in her doctrine and fellowship was impos- 
sible without incurring deadly sin. Upon this ground we 
protest against her; upon this ground we maintain that we 
have not created division in the Church, but that she is the 
author of the offence. She has deserted the ancient plat- 
form, and we have returned to it. We are members of that 
pure Charch which is built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, she has mixed the hay and stub- 
ble of human errors and corruptions with the gold which 
these wise master builders raised on the primitive founda- 
tion, and from such a building we were bound in conscience 
to retire. But when, as Dr. M‘Crie remarks, 


* A Church has been constituted conformably to the Scripture 
pattern, makes a faithful confession of the truth, and maintains 
good order and discipline agreeably to the laws of Christ, a divi- 
sive spirit is evinced by those who factiously exclaim against its 
severity, enter into schemes, open or covert, for relaxing its bonds, 
or form themselves into another society connected by looser and 
more general ties; whether this be done to obtain greater latitude 
to themselves, or with the view of uniting persons of opposite re- 
ligious sentiments and practices in one general and catholic com- 
munion.’’ P. 34. 


We would willingly hope that those who have hitherto 
closed their ears against such unwelcome truths, when pro- 
nounced by the ministers of their own Church, will not 
wholly disregard them when thus proceeding from one who 
boldly bears witness to their force, even against himself. 

That our Church has been “ constituted conformably to 
the Scripture pattern ;” that she ‘‘ makes a faithful confes- 
sion of the truth,” we conscientiously affirm. Let those who 
first chewed the sour grapes of division which have since set 
the teeth of their children on edge against her, be called to 
_ bear witness of this. They objected not to the doctrine or 
the polity of our Church ; they praised the one, they envied 
the other. They regarded her as omnium reformatarum re- 
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formatissimam in point of doctrine ; they lamented that cruel 
circumstances had cut them off from the possibility of pre- 
serving her apostolic form of government. ‘‘ Certum est 
mihi Aurepyay anglicanam, item morem imponendi adoles- 
centibus in memoriam Baptismi, autoritatem Episcoporum, 
Presbyteria ex solis Pastoribus composita, multaque alia ejus- 
modi satis congruere institutis vetustioris Ecclesie, a quibus 
in Gallia et in Belgio recessum negare non possumus *,” 
And let it be remembered that, the wiser of the foreign Pro- 
testants, who, as the divisions in our Church increased, 
marked their progress with profound attention, though in 
some things they symbolized with the dissentients rather 
than the Church, utterly denied that they had any good 
cause for separation. “ ‘Grave quidem per se malum est,” 
writes Beza to Grindall, ‘eos inter se dissidere quos com- 
punctissimos esse oportebat: gravius, quum levi ac pené 
nulla de causé magnum dissidium excitatur +.” 

The original causes of dissent have all ceased to operate. 
The very habits which the fathers of the schisin regarded 
with a superstitious abhorrence as rags of popery, and rem- 
nants of antichrist, are now ostentatiously assumed in some 
Meeting-houses. Nay, even the Liturgy itself is cither 
wholly or in part used in many buildings licensed under the 
toleration act for dissenting worship ; and in others forms 
the basis of the apparently extemporaneous effusions which 
are intended to supply its place. Of all the pleas which the 
present race of sectaries inherited from their ancestors, one 
only is now made use of; namely, that which charges the 
Charch with relaxation of dicipline : and of all those pleas, 
surely this is the most groundless. For they who have re- 
fused to be in subjection to the pastors regularly set over 
them, are the last who should accuse the Church of not 
maintaining those rules of discipline which they have bro- 
ken; or not exerting that authority which their schism has 
rendered nugatory. As the Church is at present situated, 
not only is she charged with the disorderly conduct of her 
own nominal members, who are able and ready at any time to 
retreat from her censures within the sanctuary of the Meet- 
ing-house; bat all who have little more connection with 
Christianity itself, than the name which they bear affords them, 
all who live without God in the world, and never attend on 
public worship any where, are reckoned among the members 
of the Church, because they have not formally dissented 
from her communion; and the scandal of their irreligious 
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lives is most unfairlyurged against the purity of her disci- 

line. Few who indulge themselves in railing against the 
ave of Church discipline, have ever allowed themselves to 
take a candid view of the real difficulties by which the Church 
is encompassed. Such an inquiry would perhaps compel 
them to admit that the breaches of which they complain are 
not the fault of the Church herself, but the inevitable conse- 
quence of that schism, of which she is neither the cause nor 
the promoter. Fewer, still, of those who live in separation 
from the Church have ever made themselves acquainted with 
the original causes of that schism which they perpetuate ; or 
can traly aflirm that they have carefully examined her terms 
of communion, and find them such as they cannot consci- 
entiously accept. ‘They were born in the separation, and 
therefore they live in it; they have inherited the enmities of 
their fathers, but have never inquired into their causes ; they 
have imbibed prejudices which render them always unwilling 
fairly to investigate, and too often, it is to be feared, unable 
fairly to decide ; and until these obstacles can be removed, 
we know not a more delicate, or a more hopeless task, than 
that of establishing a re-union on any sound principles of ad- 
herence to the real ‘ unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Dr. M‘Crie has many sensible remarks on the ex- 
treme difficulty of such an undertaking. 


“ Attempts to reunite must encounter the resistance of those 
corrupt principles and passions which led to division. The force 
of these is sometimes greatly encreased by indulgence, and parties 
become more and more alienated from one another by mutual in- 
juries and recriminations ; for ‘the beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water *.’ If time has served to allay the heat and 
fierceness of controversy, and to smooth down the harshness and 
asperities of personal animosity, it has perhaps contributed to 
widen the breach in another way. It has added to the original 
grounds of difference and separation. Parties at variance are in- 
clined to remove to a distance from each other. They are apt 
not only to magnify the real point in dispute, but also to create or 
discover new ones, with the view of vindicating their separation, 
and enlarging the charges which they bring against their oppo- 
nents. The adoption, too, of one error, and the defence of one 
sinful practice, leads to the adoption and defence of another, and 
that of a third ; so that when an individual or a society has turned 
from the right way, every step they take carries them farther astray, 
and removes them to a greater distance from those who have been 
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enabled to keep the path of truth and duty. The consequence is, 
on either of these suppositions, that when proposals of accommo. 
dation come to be made, and a treaty of re-union is set on foot, 
the original cause of the breach forms perhaps the smallest matter 
of difference between the parties, and instead of one point twenty 


may require to be disposed of and adjusted in the progress of the 
negociations.’””? P. 35, 


He observes also with evident truth, that the subject of 
litigation among Christians, and even the relation in which 
they stand to one another, interpose peculiar obstacles to re- 
conciliation. The very ties of brotherhvod, which should 
have united them, once broken become whips and scorpions 
to inflame their mutual rancour ; and differences in religion 
excite every powerful feeling of the human mind, and per- 
vert its best passions and its holiest wishes into instruments 
of evil, Anxiety far the safety of a brother’s soul leads to 
persecution, and zeal for the honour of God incites his wor- 
shippers to destroy one another. ‘These are extreme cases ; 
but, in every exertion of the human mind which religious dis- 
putes occasion, there will be more or less of the alloy of evil 
which a breach of kindred ties always produces. The de- 
fender of the truth will scarcely be entirely free from it, any 
more than its oppugner; and if the zeal of sectarianism 
sooner degenerates into personal hostility, it cannot be de- 
nied that the charity which ‘* thinketh no evil,” but, ‘* bear- 
eth all things,” and “ hopeth all things,” is not always kept 
in view as a principle of conduct, or a moderator of disputa- 
tion, by the advocate of the Church. Upon this subject, 
Dr. M‘Crie speaks with great candour and discrimination. 
lie has too masculine an intellect not to discern the mis- 
chievous folly of those, who are always puling forth their im- 
fantine complaints of the evils of controversy ; at the same 
time he sees, and marks with becoming indignation the scan- 
dals which some have brought upon reiigion, by the violence 
with which they have written or spoken in its defence. 


‘* It has often been remarked, that religious disputes are ma- 
naged with uncommon warmth and acrimony ; and this has been 
urged as an argument against all controversies of the kind, and 
even as an argument against religion itself. It cannot be denied, 
that, amid the din of disputation, that important truth, * The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God,’ has otten 
beer forgotten by the contending parties; and the personal alter- 
cations, the rating accusations, the uncharitable judgments, the 
rash censures, the wilful misrepresentations, the injurious calum- 
nies, which have tvo often infused their malignant and poisonous 
virus Into these debates, have, it must be confessed, contributed to 
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bring great scandal on religion ; though this sacred cause can never 
justly be made responsible in any degree for excesses so ingon- 
sistent with its spirit and its precepts. But let us not be unjust in 
seeking to be liberal. Genuine moderation and candour are not 
to be confounded with indifference and lukewarmness. Religion 
is of paramount importance, and we ought not to wonder that 
those who are in earnest about it should display a warm and fer- 
vent zeal in the cause. They do not feel themselves at liberty to 
make the same sacrifices to peace in the ‘ matters of the Lord,’ 
which they may be warranted and willing to make in their own. 
They must ‘ buy the truth, but not sell it.’ True religion is an 
entailed inheritance, which they are bound to preserve and trans- 
mit, unalienated and unimpaired, to their posterity, ‘ that the ge- 
neration to come may know it, even the children that shall be born, 
who shall arise and declare it to their children.’ They are only 
* stewards of the mysteries of God, and it is required in stewards, 
that they be found faithful.’ In proportion, therefore, as they are 
persuaded, that the honour of God, and the interests of truth, and 
the welfare of souls are concerned in the subjects which are liti- 
gated, and enter into the grounds of difference between them and 
other Christians, it may be expected that they will shew themselves 
firm and tenacious. And, as this must be supposed to be the per- 
suasion of persons of different parties, and indeed of all who main- 
tain a separate communion on conscientious principles, it is easy 


to perceive what an obstacle it presents in the way of conciliation 
and union.” P, 39. 





When indeed the various obstacles opposed to this result 
hy the passions and prejudices, the conscientious scruples of 
some, the influence of party spirit over others, the authority 
of inherited opinions, the attachment to venerated names and 
early associations, and last, but it is to be feared not the 
least in the catalogue, by the urgent claims of self interest 
are duly adverted to, we shall not be greatly surprised that so 
little progress has yet been made in the work of composing 
differences among Christians. 


“ Sensible of these difficulties, and despairing of being able to 
remove them by the ordinary mode of conference, explanations, 
and discussion, many have come to adopt the opinion that there is 
but one way of putting an end to the divisions of the Church; that 
is, by abstracting totally the points of difference, consigning all 
the controversies which have arisen to oblivion, and bringing toge- 
ther the separate parties on the undebatable ground which is com- 
mon to all, A remedy which would prove worse than the disease— 
an expedient which would lay the basis of union on the grave of 
all those valuable truths and institutions which have been involved 
in the disputes of different pr and which constitute the firm 
Hh 2 
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aa sacred bonds of ecclesiastical confederation and communion,” 
- 45. 


Hopeless then of success from mere human efforts, and 
seeing that they have hitherto been productive of evil rather 
than good, the Christian supplicates that blessing from God, | 
which he alone can give ; and looks forward with hope to the 
predicted time, when those whom unfortunate circumstances 
or impetuous zeal have separated, and prejudices still keep 
apart, shall again be one in the hand of their Saviour. 

In his second discourse Dr. M‘Crie points out the grounds 
which are laid in Scripture for our hope, that this blessing 
is reserved for the Church; and that God will ultimately re- 
move her divisions, and restore her violated unity. He then 

roceeds to state the several preparatory methods, by which 

e conceives that God prepares the way for the final accom- 
plishment of this desirable event. One of these, he says, is 
by causing the divided parties to participate in the same 
aifiictions and deliverances ; and we have selected this, be- 
cause one of the instances which he mentions betrays in its 
statement a carelessness or ignorance of the fact which we 
certainly should not have expected from Dr. M‘Crie. 


“« Bishops Hooper and Ridley,’’ says he, ‘“ had a warm contest 
in the reign of Edward VI. but when, in the time of the bloody 
Mary, they were thrown into the same prison, and had the pros- 
pect of being brought to the same stake, they lovingly embraced, 
and Ridley readily professed his contempt for that ceremony, 


which with intolerant eagerness he had imposed on his reluctant 
brother.” P. 70. | 


The subject of their contest was not a ceremony, but the 
episcopal habits which Hooper refused to wear, as every 
reader of ecclesiastical history well knows. And there is 
upon record a letter from Ridley to Hooper, written when 
both were in expectation of a speedy martyrdom, which ex- 
hibits a most affecting proof of the courteous and amiable 
character of the writer, but by no means professes any con- 
tempt for those habits, which, in compliance with the order 
of his superiors, and under a conscientious sense of daty, he 


had endeavoured to induce Hooper to adopt. His words are 
these ; 


* But now my deare Brother, forasmuch as I understand by 
your works, which I have but superficiallie seene, that we tho- 
roughly agree and wholly consent togither in those things which 
are the grounds and substantial points of our Religion, against the 
which the worlde so furiously rageth in these our daies, howsoever 
in time past in certain by matters and circumstances of Religion, 
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your wisedome and my simplicity (I grant) hath a little jarred, 
each of us following the abundance of his own sense and judg- 
ment *,’’ &c. 


This we believe to be the only communication on the sub- 


ject which ever took place between the venerable Bishops, 


after their imprisonment. We know not from whence Dr. 
M‘Crie derived his statement, but unfortunately he has been 
misled in eVery part of it. The truth, as we shall proceed 
to shew, is plainly this; that Ridley and Hooper never saw 
each other after they were taken into custody; that they 
never were confined in the same prison ; never had the pros- 
pect of being brought to the same stake. Of course, the 
loving embrace, the conference, and the contempt expressed 
by Ridley for some ceremony on which he had before insisted, 
are all purely imaginary. Bishop Hooper was committed to 
the Fleet Prison, Sept. 1, 1553. There he remained until 
January 28, 1555. hen, after an examination before the 
Commissionets at the Church of St. Mary Overy, Rogers 
and himself were delivered to the Sheriffs of London, with 
an order that they should be kept both of them in the Comp- 
ter at Southwark. On the 29th of January they were 
brought again before the Commissioners, and carried from 
thence to the Clinke, a prison near the Bishop of Winches- 
ter’s House, and kept there till night, when they were taken 
to Newgate, where Hooper remained until the Sth of Fe- 
bruary. At four o'clock in the morning of that day he was 
moved from Newgate by the Sheriffs, and sent in charge of 
six of the Queen’s Guard to Gloucester, where he arrived on 
the following Thursday at five in the evening ; and on Satar- 
day the 9th he suffered martyrdom in that city +. 

Bishop Ridley was first taken into custody at Framing- 
ham, July 26, 1553, and sent up to London, where he was 
confined in the Tower until he was moved to Oxford a little 
before Easter, which fell on the 25th of March, 1554, and 
there he remained until his martyrdom on the L6th of October 
in the same yeart. We have thought it necessary to enter 
into these details, in order to vindicate the memory of the 
martyred Ridley from the charge which Dr. M‘Crie’ss state- 
ment appears to imply. He was not accustomed to form his 
opinions with haste, nor to impose them with intolerant 
eagerness ; nor was he likely to express his contempt of those 
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habits which he had formerly defended as decent and proper, 
and which had been imposed by that lawful authority in the 
Church, to which he was as ready to bow as an individual, as 
he felt himself bound to. uphold it in his official capacity. 
The fact we believe to be, that the retractation of error was 
made by Hooper, and not by Ridley; and that he ingenu- 
ously confessed, that he had been wrong in his pertinacious 
resistance of the pewer of the Church to make regulations in 
things in themselves indifferent. 

We pass over Dr. M‘Crie’s remarks on the efficacy of 
** solemn pledges” given by Christians “ of their fidelity to 
God and one another.” That solitary instance of such a 
compact which eur Ecclesiastical Histury presents, does not 
afford us any ground for believing that these ‘ exercises” 
are at all instrumental in healing the divisions of the Chureb. 

It is not extraordinary that Dr. M‘Crie should look with 
a favourable eye on the ‘‘ Solemn League and Covenant.” 
But, it we are to take his own evidence of the ecclesiastical 
state of Scotland for our guide, we have no reason to con- 
clude, that, even there, it has much impeded the unholy 
work of division. What it did in our own country, the re- 
bellion it fostered, the bloodshed it caused, the horrible regi- 
cide consummated under its’ auspices, the persecutions of 
the Church in which it was mainly instruinental, the ‘‘ an- 
heard of divisions” (to use the words of Baxter) which it in- 
troduced, have left a stain upon our annals that centuries 
will net efface. In courtesy to Dr. M‘Crie we will not stig- 
matize it in the strong language of South; but, when we 
remember by whom it was framed, and for what purpose ; 
when we estimate its character by its effects in our own 
country, and by its failure as an instrument of union in his, 
we cannot admit it to a place among those healing remedies 
of which the God of Peace may be supposed to be the 
Autbor. 

The following observations on Schism are so just and dis- 


cepuantng. that we lay them before our readers with un- 
qualified pleasure. 


Schism does not consist, as some have preposterously main- 
tained, in separation from the Church considered as invisible. It 
is not to be restricted to separation from the Catholic body, or 
whole community of Christians ; as if none could be justly charge- - 
able with this sin, for withdrawing from the communion of parti- 
cular churches. It is often displayed in fomenting factions within 
achurch, and accompanied with an uncharitable, bitter, or tur- 
bulent spirit ; but there is no good reason for confining it to one 
or both of these ; and neither the proper meaning of the word nor 
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the scriptural use of it, supports the favourite opinion of some mo- 
dern critics and divines, that no person, who, in the spirit of 
candour and charity, adheres to od whieh, to the best of his 
judgment is right, though in his opinion he should be mistaken, is, 
in the scriptural sense, either schismatic or heretic*.” Dishonesty 
and uncharitableness are not essential qualities either of heresy or 
schism, but aggravations which are sometimes found cleaving to 
them. 

« On the other hand, schism and separation are not convertible 
terms, nor are the things signified by them necessarily of the same 
kind. Schism is always evil: separation may be either good or 
evil, according to circumstances. To constitute the former, there 
must be a violation of some of the scriptural bonds of unity in the 
body of Christ. It presupposes a church formed and constituted 
by the authority and according to the laws of Christ, and an ad- 
ministration corresponding to the nature, character, and design of 
such a society, at least as far as that persons may belong to it 
without sin, and hold communion with it consistently with that re- 
gard which they owe to their epiritual safety and edification. The 
Christian Church is not an arbitrary institution of men—not a 
mere voluntary association of any number of people, for any pur- 

se, and on any terms, which to them may seem good; nor has 
its communion been left vague and undetermined by the laws of 
its founder. It is not schism to refuse submission to human con- 
stitutions, though they may be called churches, and may have 
religion some way for their object, nor to refuse conformity to 
such terms as men may be pleased to impose without warrant from 
the word of God; whether these constitutions and terms proceed 
from the lust of power, or from the pride of wisdom, and whether 
they be intended to forward the policy of statesmen, to feed the 


ambition of churchmen, or to flatter the humours of the populace.” 
P. 78. 


But, as he afterwards says, although in some cases the 
lawfulness and duty of separation must be asserted and vin- 
dicated ; it must ever be so done, as to set forth at the same 
time with due force the evils of Sehism, and to afford full 
warning against rash and unwarrantable separations. 

‘“‘ It cannot,”’ says he, ‘‘ admit of a doubt, that in the pre- 
sent time there is a strong tendency in the minds of many to 
run to this extreme.”” Men must therefore be told, that the re- 
sponsibility under which such a step is taken is tremendous ; 
and if they are influenced by mere arbitrary will, or obstinate 
humour; by capriciousness and levity; by aversion from 
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* « Dr, Campbell's Dissertation on Heresy and Schism ; prefixed to his New 
Translation of *he Gospels. Some of the positions in that dissertation, indefens 
s.ble, in my opinion, ou the principles cither of sound critreism or sound divinity, 
have teen admitted with sarprising facility in this coontry,” 
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controul, by impatience of spiritual censures, by persona 
offences, by pride, envy, or disappointed ambition, few sins 
are more deep and deadly, few more injurious to man, or 
more offensive to Him whose last prayer for his disciples was 
that they might be one. 

But there is an evil even greater than Schism itself; and 
it is to be found in those latitudinarian schemes of union 
and fellowship, from which some have hoped to extract a 
healing balm for all the dissensions of Christians. 

The first class of these which Dr. M‘Crie notices, com- 
prises in it all those associations lately formed of Christians 


of all denominations, from which some have anticipated the 
happiest results. 


* But,”? as he says, “a little consideration may serve to lower 
the exultation which these facts are calculated at first view to 
raise. The general object of some of these societies, and the dis- 
tant field of exertion chosen by others, remind us of our existing 
differences. Under the combinations, too, which have been form- 
ing, a process of decomposition has been secretly going on in the 
minds of Christians, by which their attachment to various articles 
of the faith has been loosened. A vague and indefinite evangelism, 
mixed with seriousness, into which it is the prevailing disposition 
of the present age to resolve all Christianity, will, in the natural 
progress of human sentiment, degenerate into an unsubstantial and 
incoherent pietism, which, after effervescing in enthusiasm, will 
finally settle into indifference ; in which case, the spirit of infide- 
lity and irreligion, which is at present working and spreading to a 
more alarming extent than many seem to imagine, will achieve an 
easy conquest over a feeble and exhausted and nerveless adver- 
sary. ‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith in the 


earth?’ Let wise men judge whether these forebodings are fan- 
ciful.’ P. 87. 


Wise men are judging, and will judge. The events of 
every day are opening the eyes of candid and well inten- 
tioned persons to the truth. The late secession of some 
eminent individuals from these associations, may, we trast, 
be hailed as a prosperous omen, ‘They first joined them in 
the genuine spirit of that Charity, which ‘ thinketh no evil” 
of those, whose talk is of righteousness and peace; and they 
have now left them, because the evidence of facts has at last 
painfully convinced them, that the forebodings of less san- 
guine minds were not confounded, and that evil was secretly 
operating, where they intended nothing but good. That 
evil Dr. M‘Crie has assuredly not exaggerated ; and we 
think it possible, that his statements may not wholly fail of 
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effect, where our often repeated warnings have been hitherto 
disregarded. 

Dr. M‘Crie then enters his protest against some specific 
schemes of union which are founded upon “ principles 
usually styled latitudinarian.” Those which proceed,on the no- 
tion, that God is pleased with all the various modes in which 
men sincerely profess their regard to him, are properly stig- 
matized, as ‘‘ utterly evasive of a religion founded on the 
unity of the divine nature and will, and on a revelation 
which teaches us what we are to believe concerning God, 
and what duty he are of us.” Those which are grounded 
upon a@ distinction of the Articles of Religion into essential 
and non-essential, fundamental and non-fundamental; and | 
aim at little less than the union of all sects, however differ- 
ing, upon some common ground, are well exposed ; but the 
passage is too long for insertion. Such ground, if it be 
found at all, will be a position on which the Deist will readily 
take his stand by the side of the Christian ; for little pains is 
necessary to prove, that every characteristic and fundamen- 
tal doctrine of our holy faith has been denied by one or other 
of those sects which have assumed the Christian name, ex- 
cept that belief in the existence of one God, to which the 
Deist adheres, as the sum and substance of his religion. 
Another plan of union we shail give in Dr. M‘Crie’s own 
words. ‘To us it is new; and to our readers it may afford 
an alarming proof of the monstrous absurdities into which 
the human mind is prone to fall, when it has once deserted 
the salutary paths of Scripture, and submitted to the influ- 
ence of the dangerous delusions of will worship. - 


“ Another plan of communion, apparently opposite to the for- 
mer, but proceeding on the same general principle, has been zea- 
lously recommended, and in some instances reduced to practice, 
in the present day. According to it, the several renaece parties 
are allowed to remain separate, and to preserve their distinct con- 
stitution and peculiarities, while a species of partial or occasional 
communion is established among them. This plan is liable to all 
the objections which lie against the former, with the addition of 
another that is peculiar to itself. It is inconsistent and self-con- 
tradictory. It strikes against the radical principles of the unity of 
the Church, and confirms schism by a law; while it provides that 
the parties shall remain separate, at the same time that it proceeds 
on the supposition that there is no scriptural or conscientious 
ground of difference between them. By defending such occa- 
sional conformity, English Dissenters at a former period contra- 
dicted the reasons of their dissent from the Establishment, and ex- 
posed themselves to their opponents: for where communion is law- 
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ful, it will not be easy to vindicate separation from the charge of 
schism. The world has for some time beheld annually the spec- 
tacle of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, 
and Seceders, sitting dowp together at the Lord’s Table, and then 
going away and maintaining communion, through the remainder 
of the year, on their own separate and contradictory professions, 
Nay, it has of late become the practice to keep, in the same 
church, an open communion-table for Christians of different deno. 
minations on one part of the day, and a close one for those ofa 
particular sect on the other part of the day ; while the same mi. 
nister officiates, and many individuals communicate, on both these 
occasions. And all this ts cried up as a proof of liberality, and a 
mind that has freed itself from the trammels of party *!"?  P. 94, 


A more portentous cevelopement of the evils consequent 
upon the morbid liberalism of the age cannot be made. Hf 
when those societies were first engendered which were to 
produce a union of affection without any compromise of dif- 
fering creeds; and were to associate the lion with the kid, 
and entice the child into the den of the cockatrice, without 
taming the fierceness of the savage animal, or extracting 
the sting from the serpent ;—If at that moment, when the 
monstrous paradox was first reduced to a practical mischief, 
some warning voice had been raised to shew the downward 
course of such an unnatural combination ;—and if that voice 
had announced the appreach of a day, when every sound 
idea of Church unity would be so completely lost, that Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians, Independents and Methodists, 
all stiflly maintaining their discordant opinions, would meet 








* «In America, ¢ A plan of Brotherly Correspondence’ has recently been 
agreed to, between the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, aud the 
General Synod of the Associate Reformed Church. The first article of agreement 
is * The Churches are to remain entirely separate and independent,’ By the 
remaining articles it is provided, that members of either church may be ad- 
mitted to communion with the other: and that the officers in any congregation 
of either chareh, may invite to their palpit any Minister or Probationer in the 
other, ‘ who preaches in their purity the great doctrines of the Gospel, as they 
are stated in the commou Confession of Faith, and have generally been reccived 
and taught in the Reformed Churches.’ Those under censure in the one church 
are not to be received into the other. The members of Presbyte:ies and Synods 
of one of the churches may be invited to sit as corresponding members of the 
same judicatories of the other; but if not invited they must not be offended. 
And a minister or elder from each. of the supreme judicatories shall sit in the 
other, but without a vote. 

“ Though I consider this plan as obnoxious to the censures in the tert, I 
would not be understood es condemning all intercourse or correspondence between 
separate churches. On the contrary, I think that in some instances it may be 


of great utility, for paving the way for the removing of subsisting differences, and 
preventing or remedying offences, hartful to the general interests of religion, 
which may arise from the managements of either party ; such as, the receiving 
into communion of those who have fled from discipline mn the other.” 
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in mock commanion even at the Altar of God once in a year, 
and live in separation all the rest of it;—how would such a 
prophet have been pursued with bitter scorn and reviling for 
the libellous prediction!! But now, the almost incredible 
profanation 1s recorded as a fact; and we have little doubt, 
that the honest earnestness with which we have expressed 
the abhorrence which it has excited in our minds, will by 
some be “ held up to odium and reproach, as. dictated by 
bigotry, and as tending to revive old dissensions, and to de- 
feat the delightful prospect of those halcyon days of peace 
which are anticipated under the reign of mutual forbearance 
and charity.” (P. 97.) 

At the conclusion of his Discourses, Dr. M‘Crie expatiates 
on the temper of mind which it becomes Christians to che- 
rish in times of abounding divisions in the Church ; and on 
the qualities required in those who would heal them. Among 
these he enumerates an inviolable love of truth, and a su- 
preme regard for divine authority; a pacific disposition ; 
Christian candour ; the gift of knowledge and wisdom ; and, 
lastly, a public and disinterested spirit. His remarks on 
these several qualities, and their necessity and application 
are very good ; and the two-fold warning which follows, on 
the one hand, against indifference to the object of anion on 
scriptural ground ; and on the other, agamst too much eager- 
ness for its attainment on any ground of mere human device, 
is peculiarly seasonable and well applied. When adverting 
to his second caution, he says, 


“ It is no less necessary to warn you, on the other hand, against 
being ensnared by fair and plausible schemes of union, Remember 
that the Spirit of errar takes an active part in the unions as well as 
in the divisions of Christians; and be not ignorant of his devices. 
Of old he deceived the people of God by raising the cry of Peace, 
peace; and so successful has he found this stratagem that he has 
ever since had recourse to it at intervals. There is a rage for 
as well as for contention, and men otherwise wise and good have 
been seized by it as well as the giddy multitude. If religion has 
suffered from merciless polemics and cruel dividers, history shews 
that it has suffered no Jess from the false lenity and unskilful arts of 
pretended physicians—the motly tribe of those who have assumed 
the name of reconcilers. They will say that they have no intention 
to injure the truth; but it is your duty carefully to examine the 
tendency of their proposals, and not to suffer yourselves to be 
caught with ¢ good words and fair speeches.’ Have nothing to do 
with those plans of agreement, in which the corner-stone is not 
laid in a sacred regard to all that is sanctioned by the authority of 
your Lord. Beware of all such coalitions as would require you to 
desert a faithful and necessary testimony for the truths and laws of 
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Christ, would call you back from prosecuting a just warfare against 
any crror or sin, would involve you in a breach of your lawful en. 
gagements, or prevent you from paying the vows you have made to 
God. Keep in mind that, there are duties incumbent on you beside 
that of following peace. Violate not ‘ the brotherly covenant’ by 
which you may be already bound to walk with your fellow-Christians 
in a holy and good profession, from a fond and passionate desire of 
forming new connections. ‘Throw not rashly away a present and 
known good for the prospect of a greater which is uncertain and 
contingent; and do not suffer your minds to be diverted from the 
ordinary duties of your Christian vocation, by engaging in extra. 
ordinary undertakings, while the call to these is not clear, and you 
have not good ground to depend on God for that extraordinary aid 
which is required in prosecuting them.” P, 104 


Earnestly and solemnly do we intreat the members, and 
above all the Clergy of our own Church, to apply this warn- 
ing caution to themselves ; to estimate its force, and act 
upon its principles. No considerations of greater import- 
ance can be laid before them; no subject can be agitated 
which calls for more immediate, more deep attention. A 
morbid desire of union upon unsubstantial, nay let us not 
understate the fact, upon unscriptural and forbidden prin- 
ciples, is the besetting sim of the times. All the schisms and 
cvntentions which have disturbed Christianity from the be- 
ginning, have not so deeply injured its cause, so dangerously 
corrupted its purity, as the wretched expedients which this 
desire has aleve popular. Contention, bitter and painful 
as it is, yet has this good in it, that it cherishes the spirit of 
those who can defend the truth, although it also feeds the 
fire which would consume it. Like the persecution which tries 
the spirit of the Martyr, it purifies its victim: and though it 
may occasion partial destruction, the very flame which de- 
vours some, is a beacon to others. But the cold benumbing 
influence of modern liberalism operates like an opiate: if it 
relaxes the struggling fibre, and checks the painfal convul- 
sion, it produces this effect only by enchaining the faculties 
in helpless slamber, and rendering them incapable of bene- 
ficial, as well as injurious exertion. 

Men may be thus brought to coalesce, and their religious 
animosities may be calmed ; but with them will perish their 
religion also. They will not unite, because they aes agreed 
to search for truth with honest industry and impartial can- 
dour, and to adhere to it when found; but because, bewil- 
dered and fatigued by their mutua! contentions, they have 
taught each other to despise the very object of their dispute, 
or to give up the pursuit of it in despair. 
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From such a downfal there is no recovery. It may, we 
fear, be regarded as the forerunner of that final state of apos- 
tacy, when faith will scarcely be found upon the earth; and 
then, to use the language of the Psalmist, it will be time for 
God to ‘‘lay to his hand, when men have destroyed his 
law*;” and the Son of Man will come again to vindicate 
his despised and forsaken religion from the ungodly deeds of 
its impugners, and all the “ hard speeches of ungodly men.” 


Art. If. The Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. 
John's Church, Glasgow. Baldwin& Co. 1821. 


It is impossible to read this volume, without respecting the 
motives of its writer, and praising his activity, however we 
may doubt as to the expediency of some parts of his views. 
Upon being removed from a remote and thinly 
parish to the heart of a crowded and rather depraved om 
abounding with mechanics of a reading, disaffected, and infi- 
del cast of character, Dr. Chalmers could not but be deeply 
struck with the difference between the peacefal peasantry he 
left behind, and the surly, discontented manufacturers, among 
whom he found himself called to minister. The workin 
people in Glasgow have not unjustly been regarded as the 
most dangerous of all the bodies upon whom the spirit of in- 
subordination has been let loose in Great Britain since the 
momentous era of the French Revolution ; and this because 
they possess just that degree of the “little learning” which 
creates the pride of reasoning without securing its benefits, 
and because they are moved less by their passions than by 
certain crude systems of politics derived from the corru 
press of London and Edinburgh, to which they are used to 
ay the utmost deference. There is no town in the United 
gc weg perhaps, in which population has increased so 
rapidly, and the manners of the inhabitants suffered a 
so decidedly for the worse, as in Glasgow; which is 
described as being at once the Manchester and the Liver- 
pool of Scotland. About a hundred years , the number 
of the people there did not amount to 14,000, whereas, at 
present, the census has given a return of 148,000 and up- 
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wards. Even in 1780, the city and suburbs contained only 
42,832; the population having more than tripled in the 
course of forty years. In such a mass of human beings, the 
greater part of whom are congregated together in work- 
shops and large manufactaring establishments, vice is 
pagated and diffused, in a ratio inconceivably greater ca 
that at which they themselves increase; and it very soon 
becomes one of the most diflicult problems on which the 
philanthropist and Christian can exercise his talents to de- 
termine the means whereby the torrent of depravity may be 
checked, and its devastations prevented, in circumstances at 
once so novel and alarming. 

it has occurred to Dr. Chalmers that one great step to 
effectuate this desirable object would be gained by rendering 
u town parish as like as possible to a rural one, in all the 
meaus of instruction and clerical superintendance, At pre- 
sent, it would seem, the seats in the city-churches of Scot- 
land are let by the Magistrates, who are the patrons to the 
inhabitants indiscriminately, and without any regard to pa- 
rochial residence; so that the congregation of any given 
elergyman may be drawn, in certain proportions, from all 
the parishes ander the jurisdiction of the ciyic rulers. In 
this way, no minister has a parish that can properly be 
called his own, and his notions of parochial duty must, of 
course, become very vague, and not likely to carry him to a 
sedulous or hearty discharge of them. In fact, if Dr, 
Chalmers’ representations be not greatly overcharged, no 
body of clergymen have less in their power, or are expected 
to do Jess, in a strictly official capacity, than the ministers of 
large towns in the northern part of the Island. They make 
their appearance i» church on the return of the seventh day, 
pronounce the stated service, and are understood thereby to 
fulfil all the duty, of a clerical nature at least, which the 
lapse of a week entails upon them. It will therefore be ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that there exists a loud call for improve- 
ment in the parochial arrangements of Scottish towns: and 
accordingly, the great and leading position which Dr. C. 
advances upon this subject is, that the same moral regimen 
which, under the parochial and ecclesiastical system of 
Scotland, has been set up, and with so much effect in her 
country parishes may, by a few simple and attainable pro- 
cesses, be introduced into the most crowded of her cities, 
aed with as signal and conspicuous an effect on the whole ha- 
bits and character of their population;—that the simple 
relationship which obtains between a minister and his people 
in the former situation, may be kept up with all the purity 
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and entireness of its influences in the latter situation, and be 
equally available to the formation of a well-conditioned pea- 
santry —in a word, that there is no such dissimilarity between 
town and country as to prevent the great national superiorit 
of Scotland, in respect of her well-principled and well-edu- 
cated people, being just as observable in Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh, for example as it is in the most retired of her dis- 
tricts, and these under the most diligent process of moral 
and religious cultivation. ‘‘ So that,” says he, ‘‘ while the 
prefligacy which obtains in every crowded and concentrated 
mass of human beings, is looked upon by many a philanthro- 
pist as one of those helpless and irreclaimable distempers of 
the body politic for which there is no remedy—do I maintain, . 
that there are certain practicable arrangements which, under 
the blessing of God, will stay this growing calamity, and 
would, by the perseverance of a few years, lead us in a purer 
and better generation.” . 

On this sanguine project we have simply to remark, that 
the virtues and information of the Scottish peasantry have 
been of late not a little exaggerated, by writers in either 
division of the Island, who ascribe to mere education 
a potency and a charm which it has never been found to 
possess in a crowded and luxurious country. ‘The main 
sround of superiority as to the qualities of peaceableness and 
comparative innocence, so loudly claimed for the labouring 
class in Scotland, at the expence of the same order of per- 
sons among ourselves, has~hitherto consisted, we think, in 
the absence of those temptations and deteriorating causes 
which never fail to arise from the diffusion of wealth, the in- 
crease of large towns, and the progress of manufactures, 
Till the middle of last century the popuiation of Scotland 
was not only extremely thin, but it was chiefly rural. There 
were not more than two towns, north of the Tweed, which 
contained 10,000 inhabitants; whilst the people at large, 
_ Strangers to the contamination of bad example in the higher 
classes, and far removed from the contagion of vice, gene- 
rated in crowded lanes and overflowing manufactories, where 
all ages and sexes mingle indiscriminately together, passed 
their days in the pure and simple occupations of an agricul- 
tural or pastoral life. In such circumstances, the absence 
of riot, dissipation, and crime, exhibited nothing remarkable 
either in the character of the people or in the means em- 
ployed to cultivate their moral and religious feelings. All 
countries in similar circumstances have presented similar 
appearances; and the most bigoted native of North Britain 
will not be so unreasonable as to maintain that his country- 
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men were quieter or more virtuous than the Switzer, the 
Norwegian, or even the Spaniard prior to the days of revo. 
lutionary madness. But Scotland, the lowlands at least, 
has, within the last forty years, undergone a greater change 
than any other country on the face of the earth. The march 
of improvement there has outstripped any similar advances 
recorded in history ; and the consequence is, that the people 
from having increased in numbers and wealth, and more 
especially from being brought together in masses and dwell- 
ing in large towns, have become as depraved as those in eur 
own manufacturing districts, and probably more mischievous 
and formidable. 

This being the case, there is, we apprehend, ‘such a dis- 
similarity between town and country,” as to prevent what 
Dr. Chalmers is pleased to call “ the great national supe- 
riority of Scotland, in respect of her well-educated and well- 

rincipled people, being just as observable in Glasgow or 
inburgh, as in the most retired of her districts.” The 
circumstances of the two are so completely different, that the 
‘‘moral regimen” which was pend efficacious in the one, 
may be found altogether fruitless in the other. The peasant 
yielding to his simple habits, required not the active sur- 
veillance and admonition and reproof which will be neces- 
sary to keep from evil, and to bring back to virtue the hard- 
working artizan, who, surrounded by intemperate associates, 
and exhausted by an unhealthy occupation, will experience 
seducements which the other never knew. Still, in a matter 
where success will be attended with the most happy effects, 
and where failure even will be productive of partial advan- 
tage, it is right to try all means, and to adopt every ex- 
pedient which hold out any rational prospect of gaining the 
end in view. The principal step, then, by which Dr. Chal- 
mers hopes to effect the assimilation of a town-parish to a 
rural one, is the appointment of a select body of lay-assist- 
ants, whose duty will consist in visiting regularly all the fa- 
milies in their respective districts, in admonishing the 
thoughtless, encouraging the good, aiding the necessitous, 
reclaiming the vicious, and, in a word, keeping up a channel 
of communication between the clergyman and every indivi- 
dual in his parish. Out of these — elements, as he ex- 
presses it, of attention and advice, and civility and good will, 
conveyed through the tenements of the poor, by men a little 
more elevated in rank than themselves, a far more purifying, 
and even more gracious operation can be made to descend 
upon them, than ever will be achieved by any other of the 
ministrations of charity. We cannot guess, he elsewhere 
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remarks, at a likelier or more immediate arrangemeyt for 

this purpose, than to multiply the agents of Christianity 
amongst us, whose business it may be to go forth among the 
people, on no other errand than that of pure good will, and 


with no other ministrations than those of respect and tender- 
ness. 


“ There is one lesson that we need not teach, for experience 
has already taught it; and that is, the kindly influence which the 
mere presence of a human being has upon his fellows. Let the 
attention you bestow upon another, be the genuine emanation of 
good will ; and there is only one thing more to make it irresistible. 
The readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart, is to go to his 
house, and there to pene the deed of kindness, or to acquit 
yourself of the wonted and the looked for acknowledgment. If 
Christianity be the errand on which you move, it will open for you 
the door of every family: and even the profane and the profligate 
will come to recognize the worth of that principle which prompts 
the unwearied assiduity of your services. By every circuit which 
you make amongst them, you will attain a higher vantage ground 
of moral and spiritual influence—and in spite of all that has been 


said of the ferocity of city population, be assured that in your 
rounds of visitation, you will meet with none of it, even among 
the lowest receptacles of human worthlessness.’’ 


In short, the Doctor’s plan is a general attack upon the 
strong holds of vice and ignorance ; and in order to render 
the attack effectual, he recommends a minute division of all 
the streets and. lanes of the city into small districts, to be 
paraded regularly and a by men, who shall carry, 
with the approved weapons of Christian warfare, instruction, 
comfort, and ghostly admonition. In this important matter, 
he deprecates vehemently all general or universal systems of 
moral tactics. ‘There is at present, he justly observes, an 
appetite amongst us for designs of magnificence. ‘There is 
an impatience of every thing short of a universal scheme 
binding in a universal result. Nothing will serve but a 
mighty organization, with the promise of mighty consequences ; 
and let any single person be infected with this spirit, and he 
will decline from the work of a single court or lane in a city, 
as an object far too limited for his contemplation. It isa 
standing maxim with our author, that as in the days of its 
first promulgation, so in these days of growing depravity in 
our large cities and towns, the Gospel of Christ must go in 
search of its proper objects, it must seek in order to save them 
that are lost. ‘There must be an aggressive movement upon 
the dense and deadening ae of ignorance and guilt, which 
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fills so many of our lanes and alleys, our garrets and our cel- 
lars ; for if Religion go not forth with the direct intention to 
discover the morally blind and deaf, and lame, and invite 
their thoughts to her claims and her sanctions, she will never 
be sought for by them. Differing from the saperficial eco- 
nomists of the United States of America, who maintain, that 
as religion is one of the natural wants of mankind, it will 
be produced in all countries in a supply equal to the demand, 
and, therefore, that the establishment of any particular form 
of Christianity is altogether superfluous, Dr. Chalmers in- 
sists, and no one will question the soundness of his views, 
that the more destitute the heart of man is of religious prin- 
ciple and feeling, the less is he conscious of his wants, and 
the less desirous is he to provide for them. 

Without professing to understand all the details of the 
system recommended by our author, for conducting the bu- 
siness of instruction and maintenance as applicable to the 
lowest class of society, we cannot fail to perceive that his 
plan for localizing, ‘ad he calls it, the city and suburbs of 
Glasgow, and increasing the number of churches and 
schools, is well calculated to work out a good effect upon 
the manners and character of the people. Dr. Chalmers isa 
bit of an enthusiast, no doubt, on this subject ; and in ever 
other perhaps with which his active mind has for any length 
of time been kept in close collision: but we like him not the 
worse for that peculiarity of temperament, it being obvious, 
that no man, who has not a strong impulse from within, will 
ever find his way through the filth, the ignorance, the po- 
verty, and the vice which he labours to explore and remove. 
In combating the moral pestilence which walks in the dark- 
ness of our crowded manufacturing towns, the philanthropist 
must hold as nothing his own comfort and the repose of his 
nerves. The Howard who enters the prisons and the hos- 
pitals of those who are tied and bound with the chain of their 
sins, whose inner man is covered with wounds and bruises 
and putrifying sores, will require all the prompting and the 
cheering of an ardent and elastic spirit. The great expec- 
tations, therefore, which he entertains from his success ‘in 
localizing Glasgow, and in subordinating the whole popu- 
lation to the aggressive movements of his multiplied agency, 
may all be necessary to sustain his mind during the first 
steps of his progress, where he will find many obstacles to 
impede and much opposition to dishearten him. As an in- 
stance of the beneficial results flowing from the scheme now 
alluded to, when cordially and judiciously pursued, we take 
pleasure in transcribing the following account of a Sunday 
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School which was formed and conducted by a gentleman in 
the author’s neighbourhood, whose name, from motives of 
delicacy, he withholds from. the reader. 


“Tt is now about a year and a half ago since he assumed a dis- 
trict to himself which he resolved to cultivate on the. system of 
local philanthropy. We believe that in respect of the rank and 
condition of those who live in it, it is greatly beneath the av 
of Glasgow. It comprises a population of 996 ; whom he, in the 
first instance most thoroughly surveyed, and all of whom, we are 
confident, he has now most thoroughly attached, and that by a séries 
of the most friendly and enlightened services. He has found 
room within its limits for four Sabbath Schools, which he pro- 
vided with teachers of his own selecting, and who, like himself, 
labour of course gratuitously in the cause; as indeed we believe, 
do all the other Sabbath teachers in the city. The scholars 
amount to 110; which is also in very full proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants. He has also instituted a Savings’ Bank, which: 
takes in deposits only from those who live and from those who 
work within the bounds of this little territory. With this last ex- 
tension of his pian, the bank may embrace a population of 1200; 
and from its commencement in December 1818 to December 1819, 
the whole sum deposited is £235 12s. 3d. During the twelve- 
month, sixty families of this small district have opened their ac- 
counts with the Bank, and received an impulse from it, on the side 
of economy and foresight. This, in such a year, proves what 
might be made of the neglected capabilities of our labourin 
classes. Any general Savings’ Bank for the town at large, woul 
not have called out one tenth of this sum from the obscure depart- 
ment of it which this gentleman occupies, and which, with the 
doings and devices of a most judicious benevolence, he is so fast 
rescuing from all the miseries which attach to a crowded popu- 
lation. We hold this to be one of the most signal triumphs of 
locality. ‘The sum deposited in this local bank is about propor. 
tional to the sum of 30,000 for the town and suburbs of G ; 
and forms another proof, among the many others which multiply 
around us of the superiority in point of effect, which a small, and. | 
at the same time, distinct and unfettered management holds over a 
wide and ambitious superintendence.” 7 


Before we proceed farther, it may be proper to mention that 
in order to explain his views, and gain the concurrence and as-’ 
sistance of his townsmen, Dr.Chalmers publishes quarterly the 
work now before us ; to which, as expre: ve of its object, he 
has given the title of ‘‘ Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns.” There is one volume now completed, 

eight Numbers or Chapters, severally devoted to the follow- 
ing subjects ; “ The Advantage and Possibility of assimi- 
lating a Town to a Country — :” ‘On the influence of 
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Locality in Towns :” ‘‘ Application of the principle of Loca- 
lity to the Work of a Christian Minister:” ‘‘'The Effect of 
Locality in adding to the useful Establishments of a Town :” 
“On Church Patronage (two chapters):” “On Church 
Offices :” ‘* On Sabbath Schools.” 

In the chapters on Church patronage the Doctor brings for- 
ward his grand specific for all disorders of the body politic and 
ecclesiastical, consisting in the simple prescription of pleas- 
ing the multitude in the appointment of clergymen. The 
mass of the people, he assures us, entertain more correct 
notions of Christianity than the higher and better informed 
classes ; and consequently the evangelical or popular doc- 
trines on this important subject, are the most eflicacious in 
subduing evil and fostéring virtue in all descriptions of men, 
and particularly in the lowest. In attempting, however, to 
explain tle process by which this good effect is to be pro- 
duced, Dr. Chalmers shews nothing so clearly as that he 
does not understand An what true popular evangelism con- 
sists. ‘*'The advocates of the evangelical system,” says he, 
‘‘aflirm the, nullity of human righteousness when regarded 
in the light of its founding any claim to reward from the 
great Moral Governor of our species.” And a little farther on 
he argues in defence of his position, as if any man in his senses 
had ever called it in question, in the following sensible and 
orthodox manner: ‘ There is no inconsistency whatever, 
but the directly opposite, in that the obedience of man 
should be inadmissible as his personal claim to heaven, 
and yet indispensable as his personal qualification for it. 
And thus it is that while, in the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, the virtue of a human being is not admitted as 
an ingredient at all into the title-deed which conveys to him 
his right of entry into paradise, it is this virtue and nothing 
else, which making constant progress in time, and reaching 
its consummate perfection in eternity, that renders him fit 
for the blessedness, and the employments, and the whole 
companionship of paradise.” Could Dr. Chalmers inform us 
what chureb, or what divine of any reputation connected 
with any Protestant society, ever taught that human righte- 
ousness is to be regarded 4n the li it of its founding any 
claim to reward from the great Moral Governor of our 

ecies; or that the obedience of man should be admissi- 
ble as his personal claim to heaven; or that the virtue of a 
human being is to be admitted as an ingredient into that title- 
deed which conveys to him his right of entry into paradise! 
We know what the Kirk of Scotland propounds on these 
points; but well do we know that such heresy is not pet- 
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mitted within the pale of our Establishment. On the con- 
trary, the very opinions which Dr. Chalmers sets forth, as cha- 
racteristic of what he calls evangelical or popular Christia- 
nity, are the doctrines preached in our Church ; ascribin 
the justification of man before God, to the merits and dea 
of Christ solely, and regarding virtue and pureness of living 
as qualifications whereby only we are made meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light. Nor is the 
learned doctor so ignorant as he may seem of the peculiar 
dogmas which please the multitude; nor does he hesitate on 
some occasions to give them all the weight and currency 
which his popular talents can so effectually confer. There is 
the tenet of personal election for example, the indefectibility 
of grace, and some other morsels of Calvinistic divinity, 
which he himself endeavours to magnify and make honour- 
able, although at the expense (no great one to him) of con- 
sistency both in theoretical holding and practical teaching. 
It may appear odd, and yet it is on true, that no man 
in the present age deserves more highly for his doings, so far 
as they go, than Dr. Chalmers, and yet is entitled to less 
reverence for his opinions, even on the very principles which 
he professes to follow in the exertions of his philanthropy. 
{n fact, as a theologian, he has no fixed opinions whatever, 
but in one chapter of his book openly contradicts, or indi- 
rectly neutralizes, the leading statements contained in the 
chapter which precedes or follows it. We had marked a 
few passages of this description for quotation ; but the object 
in view does not now appear worth the pains which such la- 
bour would inflict upon us. 

The chapter on Sabbath Schools is principally devoted to 
the very nugatory question, whether a good education is of 
much use to a Clergyman, and likely to promote the interests 
of religion in the world. The Doctor, himself a scholar and 
aman of science, is decidedly in favour of learning ; and yet 
by a species of fatality which attaches to all his reasoning, 
he contrives to introduce such arguments and illustrations 
as materially weaken the cause which he professes to advo- 
cate. If we compare the field in which a Clergyman la- 
bours to a piece of garden-ground under the charge of a hor- 
ticulturist, learning will be useful to the former, not as it 
will enable him to improve the soil and foster the plants, but 
simply as it will qualify him to distinguish between a plant 
and a weed, when he sees them both spring up, and thereby 
to determine which of the two is to be left, and which is to 
be plucked up and cast away. ‘The figure used by the 
author, however, is that of a seal, or stamp, used for making 
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an impression on a particular snbstance: and human learp- 
ing, in this case, is advantageous only as it enables the cle- 
rical scholar to form a judgment as to the characters of 
the seal, and the accuracy of the impression, whether as 
being real or pretended : but as to the main thing, the appli- 
cation of the seal, and the affecting of the impress to be 
made by it, learning and science are of no use whatever, 
The Bible is the seal: ‘‘ And,” says our author, ‘‘ the Bible 
et be brought into contact with the mind of the reader, 
and learning and talent, and all the forces that mere huma- 
nity can muster may be made to aid the impression of it, and 
still be wholly ineffectual. The Spirit of God may then under- 
take the office of an enlightener, and in so pees he may 
keep by the Bible as his alone instrument; and not one 
fruth may pass in conveyance from him to the spirit of that 
man on whom he is operating, but simply and solely the 
truths which are taken off from the written word of God; 
and all the Christianity that he teaches, and that he leaves 
graven on the hearts of his subjects, may just be a correct 
transcript of the Christianity that exists in the New Testa- 
ment.” The doctrine of the Bible, he assures us, ‘‘ is made 
known to us by this process and nothing else.” “ Under the 
tuition of God’s Spirit we only learn what has already been 
fully expressed by the letter of the Bible, but which without 
his influence can never be fully comprehended in its meaning, 
nor felt in its power.” ; 

Now, as the doctrines, that is, the real import of the 
Bible can only be understood by means of the supernatural 
teaching above described, it follows that human learning 
must be of comparatively little value to a preacher of God’s 
word. It seems, however, that “‘ by aid of the grammar 
and lexicon, and all the resources of philosophy,” a man 
may find out, or “‘ evince the literal doctrine” that is graven 
upon the written word; and also that he may, by the aid 
either of natural shrewdness, or of a keen metaphysical in- 
spection into the arcana of character, drag forth to light 
that moral and intellectual picture which the doctrine of the 
Bible is said to have left upon the soul. And thus, (it is 
concluded,) he who has no part whatever in the teaching 
that cometh from God, who is still a natural man, and has 
not received the things of the Spirit may, to a certain ex- 
tent, judge the pretensions of him who conceives that the 
Holy Ghost has taken of the things of Christ, and shewn 
them to his soul. 

But this, after all, it is very obvious, is a mere play upon 
words, destitute alike of meaning and consistency. If the 
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Bible is to be compared to a seal, or stamp, the true charac. 
ters of that stamp must be the real, the genuine, the spiri- 
tual doctrines of the Bible; and as these, according to our 
author, cannot be apprehended unless by means of superna- 
tural agency on the soul, it is perfectly clear that the man of 
mere human learning can know nothing at all either about 
the engraving on the seal, or the impression which ought to 
roceed from it when applied by the ‘* strong arm” of the 
Holy Spirit. It is admitted by Chalmers that the grammar 
and lexicon, with the other resources of philosophy, directed 
to the written word, will enable a man to evince the literal 
doctrine that is graven thereupon. So far the concession is 
encouraging. But, then, as it happens not to be the tmpres- 
sion of the literal doctrine, which the scholar is called upon 
to examine and judge of, but the impression of the hidden 
mystical doctrine which no natural means can attain or 
comprehend, we make bold to assert that, on Dr. Chalmers’ 
principles, human learning must be just as impotent and 
blind in pronouncing on the truth and accuracy of the im- 
press, as it is, according to him, in applying the die. The 
reference to Horsley’s controversy with Priestley, made by 
the author in support of his distinction, only proves that his 
distinction is at once absurd and groundless ; for the ques- 
tion between these divines had not the most distant respect 
to the mystical teaching of a supernatural agent, as opposed 
to a literal exposition of Scripture, but was confined to the 
evolvement of the plain grammatical meaning of words, as 
bearing for the most part, upon the import of a merely human 
record. In fact, this controversy was a philological rather 
than a theological one: and it is worthy of remark that Horsley 
does not any where give his own opinion on the momentous 
question at issue, as founded on the reasoning plied against 
his opponent, but merely proves, from the literal meaning of 
their exp:ossions, that the first Christian writers taught and 
maintained the doctrine of the Trinity. 
if Dr. Chalmers meant nothing more than that there is a 
great difference between knowing doctrines speculatively, 
and acting sincerely under their practical influence, he has 
only used a multitude of words to no purpose ; but if he in- 
tended to teach that there is one view to be obtained of 
scriptural doctrine, by the aid of grammar and lexicon, and 
another totally different to be obtained, or rather, to be re- 
ceived, supernaturally, we hesitate not to charge him with 
very dangerous, absurd, and fanatical notions. 
The name of Horsley suggests to us that we ought in 
justice to the Glasgow Divine, to insert here his high com- 
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pliment paid to our Church, as being upon the whole, a learned 
and orthodox body, though chargeable with a particular kind 
of “‘ intolerance, that so evidently scowls from the Episcopal 
bench.” ‘There are many,” says he, “ who look with an 
evil eye to the endowments of the English Church, and to 
the indolence of ber dignitaries. But to that Church the 
theological] literature of our nation stands indebted for her 
best acquisitions ; and we hold it a refreshing spectacle, at 
any time that meagre Socinianism pours forth a new supply of 
flippancy and errors, when we behold, as we have often done, 
an armed champion come forth in full equipment, from some 
high and lettered retreat of that noble hierarchy; nor can 
we grudge her the wealth of all her endowments, when we 
think how well, under her venerable auspices, the battles of 
orthodoxy have been fought,—that in this holy warfare they 
are her sons and her scholars who are ever foremost in the 
field,—ready at all times, to face the threatening mischief, 
and by the might of their ponderous erudition to overthrow 
it, 

But highly as Dr. Chalmers esteems our learned contro- 
versialists, he is pleased to confer a still loftier meed of praise 
upon the celebrated calvinistic Divine of North America, 
President Edwards. The erudition of other men could pro- 
ceed no farther than to endow them with the qualification of 
discerning between the characters of a seal and the im- 
pression made by means of it on a proper substance—the im- 

»ression itself being the distinct and personal work of thé 
loly Spirit—but the critical acumen and spiritual gifts of 
the President are represented as having been equal to much 
greater effects than those. ‘In the former capacity (of a 
scholar) he could estimate the genuineness of the Chris- 
tianity that had before been fashioned on the person of a 
disciple ; but it was in the latter capacity (of a preacher) and 
speaking of him as an instrument, that he fashioned it, as it 
were, with his own hands. In the former capacity he sat in 
judgment as a critic, on the resemblance that there was be- 
tween the seal of God’s word, and the impression that had 
been made on the fleshly table of a human heart; in the 
latter capacity he himself took up the seal, and gave the 
imprinting touch, by which the heart is conformed unto the 
obedience of the faith.” How President Edwards should 
have acquired the knowledge and the power and the sancti- 
fying influence, necessary to perform the ‘ distinct and per- 
sonal work” of the Holy Ghost, the learned author has not 
said; but we think we can explain the mystery, by stqtang 
that the minister of St. John’s speaks very much at randdm, 
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and has not attained to any thing like consistency or stability 
of opinion, on the main doctrines of our holy religion. 

Inthe Number of the Civic Economy for last month, we 
have a specimen, well-marked and avowed, of that peculiar 
theology which, owing to the perversity of our nature, has 
so many and such powerful charms for the multitude. Dr. 
Chalmers dwells with apparent complacency on the frightful 
dogma of Calvin that few of the human race are to be saved. 
After recommending an increase of Churches, and an un- 
limited extension of his localizing system, together with 
week-day visitations and greetings between a minister and 
his people, he remarks that, , 


“‘ Throughout the whole of this progress, he might rarely meet 
with the heirs and expectants of a blessed immortality—yet who 
does not see, that beyond the limits of a circle so select and pecu- 
liar, he bears about with him a humanizing influence that way be 
felt in almost every habitation? It is a sad contemplation,” he 
adds, ** to him whose heart is occupied with the weight and reality 
of eternal things that out of so vast a population, a mere handful 
of converts may be the whole fruit of a lenghtened and laborious 
incumbency.—‘ A very handful out of the untouched mass, may 
be all the harvest that is reaped’—‘ the mysterious and preter- 
natural influence from above, falls on a mere scanéling of the popu- 
lation ;’ ‘all that an assiduous pastor shall leave behind may be 
a mere fraction of his parishioners, turned, through his means, to 
the genuine faith and discipleship of Christianity.’ ’’ 


Still he is for more churches and more localizing, because, 
says he, whenever a more copious descent of the Holy 
Ghost shal come down upon us, it will pass through all the 
channels of conveyance that have been furnished for it in 
the land; entering into pulpits, and then spreading itself 
over congregations, and finding its way most readily through 
the most free and frequented path-ways, &c. &c. By sub- 
dividing parishes, he adds, we just multiply these pathways ; 
and by localizing parishes we just make the pathway> shorter 
and more accessible than before, (to the Holy Ghost!)— 
just as in the irrigating processes of Egypt, the reservoirs 
are constructed, and the furrows are drawn, and every field 
on the banks of the Nile is put into readiness, for the coming 
inundation ; so we, knowing that the es maketh its pas- 
sage, &c. &e. In another place he still farther attempts to 
demonstrate to the Magistrates of Glasgow (of whose vis 
inerlic he loudly complains) “ the good and the necessity of 
a derrestrial apparatus for the distribution of that living 
water which cometh from above,” but still that apparatus, 
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viz. a score of new churches and twice as many chapels, con- 
tinues to remain a desideratum! 

We have done with the Doctor for the present; and at 
parting we willingly declare, that though we are often com- 
pelled to laugh at his phrases and figures, condemn his 
style, and even sometimes to question the soundness of 
his brain, we nevertheless hold him to be a_ benevolent, 
liberal, and honest character; ardent in the pursuit of what 
he thinks the good of his country, and, we will add, likely to 
promote it, to no inconsiderable extent. There is a wide 
field of arduous duty before him in the populous proiligate 
town with which he is connected; he has resolutely entered 
upon it; pointed out the way in which reformation may be, 
at least partially, effected; and he has, we believe, roused and 
encouraged many fellow-labourers to join with him in the 
various and encreasing exertions which he has made. 
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IN a former Number we introduced to our readers the first 
part of the Transactions of the newly formed Philosophical 
Society in Cambridge; and after enumerating its contents, 
we proceeded to the more particular review of one of its most 
interesting papers. In the present article we propose con- 
tinuing our remarks by first entering upon some account of 
two papers, which from the interest and importance of their 
subjects, are to be considered as holding a superior rank to 
the other papers in the collection; and afterwards we pro- 
pose to subjoin a very brief notice of the subjects and pre- 


tensions of the other communications which form the volume 
before us. 
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{In bringing forward for examination the two papers just 
named, we are entering upon a department of science in 
which the most rapid and indeed astonishing progress has 
been made during the last few years, and which is even daily 
making acquisitions of new and important discoveries. We 
are well aware that the nature of these communications to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society is such, that no one 
not previously acquainted, at least in some slight degree, with 
the terms employed, and the truths already known, in this 
branch of enquiry, can with any prospect of understanding 
them enter at once upon the perusal: but at the same time 
in order to give a just idea of the relative importance of these 
investigations in the scale of improvement, which we con- 
ceive necessary toa fair and complete review of them, we 
are obliged to exhibit at least some slight view of the grounds 
of comparison ; and in so doing, to present at least some ge- 
neral sketch of the previous progress of discovery. In doing 
so indeed, we shall by no means be departing from a close re- 
view of the papers before us, for Mr, Herschel commences 
his enquiries with a sketch precisely of the same nature as 
that we propose ; and in giving such an outline, we shall be 
enabled to give such of our readers as may not hitherto have 
turned their attention to a subject well deserving it, such an 
insight into its nature and principles, as will, we doubt not, 
he sufficient to create considerable interest in the very curi- 
ous and beautiful discoveries which this branch of science 
lays before us. Under these impressions we conceive we 
may premise a very short account of the terms ‘ double re- 
fraction,” ‘ polarization,” &c. which occur in every page of 
these papers. The origin of these terms is to be found in 
several very simple appearances, which remained long known 
before any very extensive application of scientific principles 
raised upon them the superstructure of a regular philosophi- 
cal system. 

If a beam of light is made to pass through a plate of glass, 
or a mass of water, it will have the same appearance and the 
same properties after transmission as before it. If the same 
beam of light is made to pass through a parallel plate of cal- 
careous or Iceland spar, or of various other crystallized bodies 
it will be divided at its entrance into the plate into two sepa- 
rate pencils or beams. The crystals which possess this pro- 
perty are called doubly refracting crystals ; and hence all ob- 
jects seen through them appear double. One of these pen- 
cils then is refracted according to the ordinary law; the 
other, being refracted according to a different law, is called 
the extraordinary pencil. 
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The phenomenon of double refraction was first observed 
in specimens of iceland spar by Erasmus Bartholiuus, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century: who remarked man 
particulars relating to the variations produced in the extra- 
ordinary refraction by different positions of the crystal. 

Among other particulars, he observed that there was one 
position of the crystal, in which an object only appeared 
single. ‘The line in which a ray may penetrate a crystal, 
without being separated into two, is called the axis of double 
refraction. Huygens afterwards examined the subject and 
found that the greatest separation takes place when the two 
rays arein a errs formed by bisecting one of the obtuse 
angles of the rhombus, which forms the side of the crystal on 
which the ray falls; or in some plane parallel to this. When 
the ordinary refraction takes place in a plane at right angles 
to this, the separation does not take place: when in a plane 
forming intermediate angles, it is of intermediate degrees of 
magnitude. The plane above mentioned is called the princi- 
pal section of the crystal. 

He also investigated the ratio of the sines of incidence and 
refraction for the ofdinary pencil in Iceland spar. For the 
extraordinary, he found the ratio varied with the inclination 
of the incident ray; but discovered a law by which it was 
regulated. 

Huygens also tried many experiments with Iceland crystal, 
and investigating the laws, by which its double refraction is 
regulated, framed a theory to account for the phenomena, 
on the supposition of light consisting in the andulatlons of an 
ethereal medium. He supposes the ordinary refraction to 
be produced by undalations of a spherical form, whilst the ex- 
traordinary refraction arises trom spheroidal undulations : the 
form of the ellipsis by which the spheroid is generated, being 
found from the ratio of the two refractions. His notion of the 
nature of lightit is hardly necessary to observe, is entirely hypo- 
thetical, but it appears competent to explain the phenomena, 
as he has shewn that the deviation of the extraordinary ray, 
calculated upon this hypothesis, agrees precisely with obser- 
vation. The particulars of his theory are somewhat of a 
complicated nature, and we have only introduced the men- 
tion of it here, in order to explain the meaning of the terms 
employed, and the nature of the design, and object of the en- 
quiries, under consideration. According to Huygens’ view 
of the subject, all the spheroids ought to be similar, and have 
their axes parallel; and he concluded from some considera- 
tions respecting the principal sections before mentioned, that 
the short diagonal of the rhomboid determined the position 
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of the axes of all the spheroidal waves, propagated from any 
int. 

The double refracting property, by transmitting a ray 
through only one rhomboid, was all that Bartholinus dis- 
covered. It was reserved to Huygens to observe the pro- 
perties of a ray, after it had passed through one crystal and 
was received into a second placed beneath. When all its 
sides were parallel to these of the other, he found that the 
two rays which entered the lower crystal were not again 
separated, but continued through it in their former directions ; 
the former ordinary pencil having still only the ordinary-re- 
fraction, and the former extraordinary only the extraordinary. 
On turning one crystal so that the principal sections of each 
were at right angles, the case was reversed, the former ordi- 
nary ray having an extraordinary refraction, and the extra- 
ordinary an ordinary; and in all intermediate points, that is 
when the principal sections formed any angle less than 90°, 
each ray was more or less separated into two on entering the 
lower crystal. Newton, in the queries subjoined to his optics, 
enquires whether rays of light may not have many peculiar 
properties inherent in them, besides those investigated in 
common optics ; and from an examination of the phenomena 
above described, he concludes that rays of light possess two 
opposite sides, each endued with a property on which the un- 
usual refraction depends, and the other two opposite sides 
not endued with it; and that to develope this property they 
must be turned towards one particular side of the crystal, 
thus accounting for all the appearances just mentioned. ‘This 
property then which rays of light possess, on their opposite 
sides, has been termed polarity ; and when a ray is so acted 
upon as to shew it, it is said to be polarized. 

The passage of a ray of light then, through a doubly re- 
fracting crystal, is one mode by which it is polarized; and 
indeed was the only one known till the time of Malus. ‘That 
philosopher placed two plates of glass parallel to each other, 
and letting a ray fall on the lower plate at an angle of 35° 
R5/, it was of course reflected, aud met the upper plate at the 
same angle, and was there reflected again: the course of the 
ray was in a plane inclined to that of the parallel plates.— 
Now, if the upper plate be made to revolve about an axis 
parallel to the plane of the ray, itis clear that in all posi- 
tions the ray will still form the same angle with it, estimated 
in its own plane. He observed, that when the upper plate 
was made to revolve, from its horizontal position, through a 
quarter of a circle so as to be now perpendicular to the lower, 
the ray was then not reflected from it but passed through it, 
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then turning it round another quarter of a circle the ray was 
now reflected as at first; and when it was turned again as 
much, the ray was again transmitted : thus light can penetrate 
glass, in one position and not in another. He accounted for 
this circumstance by supposing, that the light had bent into 
another position, just as a needle does when acted on bya 
magnet. It is obvious then that this pheenomenon is one of 
the same kind as that before described, and the term polari- 
zation may be well adapted to convey an idea of the nature 
of the effects produced. 

It is far from our intention to enter upon any thing like an 
historical view of the various discoveries which have gra- 
dually been made in these enquiries, our sole object in the 
present rapid sketch is merely to point out, to such of our 
readers as may have been deterred (as we believe many stu- 
dents are,) from pursuing, even in the most general way, 
these interesting investigations, under an idea of their ab- 
struseness, the few simple steps by which they may arrive at 
a very satisfactory view of the subject; and with this inten- 
tion we must briefly advert to the course of previous dis- 
covery, which Mr. Herschel notices at the commencement of 
the paper under review. Huygens having, as we have seen, 
referred the polarizing property to a certain axis, Laplace 
proceeded to reduce the effects to mechanical principles, sup- 
posing a certain repulsive force to emanate from the short 
diagonal, or axis of extraordinary refraction. It was, how- 
ever, the observation of Dr. Brewster that we ought to en- 
quire, in receiving this theory, whether the law of Huygens, 
on which it rests, is the universal law of double refraction, or 
merely an elegant and correct expression for the individual 
»henomena of calcareous spar. ‘This and some similar re- 
Reotons led him to enquiries which terminated in the dis- 
covery, that many crystals possess two axes of double refrac- 
tion; and consequently that former theories required great 
modifications to make them coincide with the phenomena. 
These investigations are to be found in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1818, Part I.; and Mr. Herschel, speaking 
of them at the opening of his present paper, says, 


« The discovery of crystals which possess two axes of double re- 
fraction, which we owe to Dr. Brewster, is pe the greatest 
step which has been made in cg optics since the discovery of 
double refraction itself by Barthelin, and its reference to an axis 
by Huygens. It has opened new views on the structure of crys- 
tals, and will in all probability be the means of leading us to a more 
intimate knowledge of the nature and laws of those forces by which 
the ultimate particles of matter act on light, and on each other. 
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When we reflect on the situation of these axes in different crys- 
tallized media, we cannot fail to be struck by the variety of the 
angles they include, and of the positions they hold with respect to 
the prominent lines or axes of symmetry of the primitive molecules ; 
and the question immediately suggests itself, what are the circum- 
stances which determine their position in the interior of a crystal,’’ 


The solution of this and similar questions may be conducted 
in two ways. First, by direct observation on the deviation 
of the extraordinary ray: there exist, however, a multitude 
of doubly refracting crystals, in which the power is so feeble 
as to produce a deviation scarcely perceptible, or so small as 
to render this method quite unfit for any accurate measure- 
ment. The other method, which is that chiefly employed 
both by Dr. Brewster and Mr. Herschel, is of an indirect 
nature, and is founded upon the important discovery of 
Arago. ‘That philosopher found that when light, previously 
polarized, was transmitted through thin plates of sulphate 
of lime, or mica, and then analysed by a prism of calcareous 
spar, it exhibited a most beautiful series of colours. Thus 
by first polarizing a ray, by either of the methods before 
mentioned, and then transmitting it through the crystal to be 
examined, a number of curious phenomena were exhibited. 
Of these phenomena we cannot at present enter upon any 
more minute account; it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to observe, that by means of them Dr. Brewster was enabled 
to arrive at several very curious and important conclusions 
respecting the axes of the crystals, and the nature of the po- 
larizing power in general. 

Mr. Herschel introduces the account of his own discove- 
ries in these words ; speaking of experiments, and the con- 


clusions drawn from them respecting the polarizing property, 
he remarks, that, 


“ It seems to have been all along taken for granted, that the 
nature of the ray must at least be a matter of indifference: in other 
words, that a red and a violet ray, similarly polarized and incident 
in the same direction on the same point of a doubly refracting sur- 
face, will either both undergo, or both not undergo a separation 
into two pencils, without any distinction arising from the place of 
the ray in the prismatic spectrum.” 


If this were the case, the axes would be lines absolately 
determined within the primitive form of the crystal, and de- 
pending entirely for their directions on the nature and pro- 
perties of the body itself, as affecting light. 

The fact, however, appears to Mr. Herschel to be other- 
wise, ina paper recently re to the Royal Society he 
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has shewn that the axes of double refraction, in one and the 
same crystal, differ in their position according to the colow 
of the intromitted ray; a violet ray being separated into two 
pencils, when incident in the same direction, in which a red 
ray would be refracted singly. This remarkable fact, which 
Mr. Herschel finds to be almost universal in those crystals 
which possess two axes of double refraction, places the ques- 
tion in altogether a new and different light from that in 
which it has hitherto been regarded. 

It appears that the nature of the ray as referred to the pris- 
matic scale, as well as the nature of the doubly refracting 
medium, has its share in determining the position of the 
axis; and that the intensity. of the action of the medium 
upon the ray is one of the elements involved in the problem, 

From this view of the subject another curious considera- 
tion arises. ‘It is hardly possible,” says Mr. Herschel, 
‘** to conceive the neutral axis of a crystal otherwise than as 
a position of equilibrium,” or the direction in which a particle 
of light being supposed to pass, certain forces may act upon 
it in opposition and balance each other. 


** But since forces which balance, will likewise counteract each 
other when increased or diminished all in the same ratio, it follows 
that the partial or elementary forces so held in equilibrium do not 
observe the law of proportionality when the colour of the incident 
ray varies. If we suppose then with Dr. Brewster, that these par- 
tial forces emanate from certain fixed axes coincident with remark- 
able lines in the primitive form of the crystal, it will follow that 
each separate axis has a peculiar specific law which regulates the 
intensity of its action on each of the differently coloured rays ; and 
that each axis, supposing the others not to interfere with it, would 
exhibit separately a set of circular rings, of which the tints would 
manifest a more or less marked deviation from the Newtonian 
scale of colours, as displayed by their uncrystallized lamine.” 


The colours here alluded and referred to in other parts of 
this paper are a curious phenomenon, first accurately de- 
scribed by Newton. He formed, in the first instance, by 
pressing two convex glasses together a plate of air, of a very 
small though gradually increasing thickness, round the point 
of actual contact of the glasses; and afterwards, by other 
means, produced a similar arrangement. And under such 
circumstances he found a set of rings formed round the ceo- 
tral point, exhibiting in each ring a certain succession of 
prismatic colours ; but differing from the order of those m 
the common prismatic spectrum. Analogous appearances 
were produced by reflection of light, as these had been caused 
by its transmission. A minute account of all these expert 

1 
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ments is given in his Optics, where he examines the laws of 
the succession of colours ; and afterwards enters upon a the- 
oretical examination of their cause. This he supposes to be 
that every ray, in its passage through a refracting surface, is 
put into a certain transient constitution or state, which in the 
progress of the ray returns at equal intervals, and disposes 
the ray at every return to be easily transmitted through the 
next refracting surface, (of an infinite number of which sur- 
faces he considers the medium to consist,) and between the 
returns to be easily reflected by it. ‘The returns of these dis- 
positions he calls its fits of easy transmission or reflexion, and 
the periods of their recurrence he determines from the nature 
of the system ofrings. In all these phenomena the light is not 
polarized, and itis the difference between the phenomena thus 
exhibited by light not polarized, when transmitted through the 
media which Newton employed, and those shewn by passing 
ng rays through certain crystallized substances, that 

r. Herschel has investigated. ‘To return, however, to his 
remarks where we left off. 


* This view of the subject,” he says, * will be remarkably sup- 
ported by the facts about to be described, by which it will appear 
that among crystals with one axis me | there exists the greatest, I 
might almost say the most capricious diversity in this respect; and 
that probably no two crystals, either with one or two axes, have 
the same seale of action or polarize the differently coloured rays 
with an energy varying according to the same law.precisely.”’ 


He then proceeds to remark that objections may be made 
against this conclusion from the results of M. Biot’s. elabo- 
rate examination of several crystals, who has concluded, that 
they follow, in their action on coloured light, recisely the 
order and proportions given by Newton for the colours of 
thin plates of air, It appears that some doubt may attach 
to the accuracy of the facts stated by that philosopher ; but 
even adinitting them, Mr. Herschel maintains that the con- 
clusions are not verified in the case of polarized rings. He 
has shewn in his former paper that the law of prgportionality 
admits of exceptions; and he has now other more remarkable 
instances to adduce, which he thinks afford abundant proof, 
that the law does not depend on the nature of light, but on 
other circumstances, which are shortly to be described, 
Newton has established the proportion of the lengths of what 
he terms the fits of the differently coloured rays, to the re- 
fractions in different media; and since the discovery of the 
dispersive powers of substances, the proportions of these 
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refractions will be different. Hence will arise a difference 
in the lengths of the fits, aud consequently a deviation from 
the scale of colours. This then would be one cause of deyi. 
ation. 

Much more remarkable instances, however, have beep 
observed by Mr. Herschel. Dr. Brewster had formerly no. 
ticed a variety of the fish-eye stone (Apophyllite) which pos. 
sessed a single axis of double refraction, and exhibited a very 
remarkable succession of colours. And Mr. Herschel, ina 
paper alluded to before, shewed that this substance 


Indicated an action on polarized light, very nearly the same 
for all the colours, being equal upon the red and indigo blue rays, 
a little greater for the yellow and green, and a little less for the 
violet ; being ‘the a instance yet adduced in the whole circle of 


optical phenomena of a maximum taking place between the e:- 
treme limits of the spectrum.” 


Hence he says, 


‘ [ was led to conceive the possible existence of bodies, in which 
the law of proportional action should be so far subverted as to ren- 
der the periods performed by a red ray, within their substances 
actually shorter than those passed through by a violet one; but 
certainly did not expect to find my conjecture almost immediately 
verified in the striking manner I am now to detail, and on the very 
substance which first gave rise to it.” 


He then proceeds to relate, that he was provided witha 
large and indeed splendid specimen of the fish-eye stone; 
with this he examined the rings exhibited by passing 
rized light along one axis, as already described. ‘The che- 
racter of these rings, however, was very different from that of 
the rings exhibited in the ordinary variety of this substance. 
A detailed account of the appearances is then given. Ih 
this series Mr. Herschel observes, that the less refrangible 
rays evidently perform their periods with greater rapidity 
than those at the opposite end of the spectum, but the num- 
ber of alternations is still {Hg considerable, and indicates 
nearer approach to equality between the extreme red aml 
violet than in the Newtonian scale. Struck by this circum 
stance, a passage occurred to his recollection, in a lette 
formerly received from M. Biot, in which that philosopbe 
seems to surmise the possibility of a variation in the propo 
tional lengths of the periods depending on the thickness ¢ 
the plate of the substance employed, or the length of the pat 
traversed within the crystal by a particle of light. To such 
a supposition all Mr. Herschel’s previous observations incline 
him to be adverse; but so singular a deviation as that je 
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noticed led him to suppose that there might be something in 
this suggestion deserving a more minute examination, and he 
accordingly resalved to sacrifice the specimen he possessed 
to the enquiry. ‘* The result,” he says; ‘‘ by a most acci+ 
dental coincidence actually verified the suggestion of that 
acute philosopher, though in a way which be certainly never 
contemplated.” 

‘In the specimen a flaw appeared in the direction of its 
laming, at this part it was easily split into two portions of 
unequal thickness: the thickness of each was very aceurately 
measured, On examining them separately in polarized light, 
he was much astonished to find the rings exhibited by the two 
portions, though both cireular, yet differing altogether in 
their characters. ‘Those formed by the thicker portion were 
in every respect precisely analogous in the scale of their tints, 
to. those of that variety which he described in his former 
paper. On the other hand, the rings in the thinner portion 
exhibited a complete inversion of the Newtonian scale, the 
red rays being more energetically acted upon than the violet, 
aud that to so extraordinary a degree that the whole prisma- 
tic spectrum was displayed in the very first ring. We shall 
not attempt ta give any detailed review of the experiments 
performed on this specimen, but we cannot omit noticing 
what Mr. Herschel considered a very surprizing result. He 
calculated from his observations, according to a method given 
by M. Biot, a series of numbers, which represent the polariz- 


ing energy of the crystal for each different ray in the spec- 
trum; and he found 


“* The action of the crystal decrease rapidly, but regularly enough 
from the extreme red to the blue ray, when it sinks al? on a sud- 
den; and throughout the whole extent of the indigo and first por- 
tions of the violet is so small that 1 was unable to obtain a measure 
even of the first ring at its maximum, within the range of incidence 
my apparatus would admit. It then increases again more suddenly 
than it fell, and from the extreme violet has a value intermediate 
between those for the yellow and green.”’ 


He then shews a method of representing these results by 
acurve. He found also, that the absolute polarizing powers 
of the two portions into which the crystal was divided, dif- 
fered no less remarkably than the characters of their tints. 
Thus, then, he had investigated the properties of two dif- 
ferent varieties of this substance contained in one specimen, 

“ But,” he goes on to observe, “ the structure of the 
under examination is yet more compounded than what I have be 
describing. Dr. Brewster has sneer. in a highly interesting 
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paper in the Edinburgh transactions, described the union of our 
first variety of apophyllite with another, possessing two axes of 
double refraction, forming regular columnar crystals, consisting of 
an interior portion of one kind surrounded by a case or border of 
the other, &c. The specimen I am now describing, however, pre- 
sents the hitherto unique combination of no less than three distinct 
substances, having each but one axis of double refraction, uniti 


to form a single crystal, and following geometrical laws of juxta- 
position.” 


In the previous examination of the two plates, the light 
had only been suffered to fall on small parts of them through 
a hole; but when the whole plates were exposed to a 
larized beam, it became evident that they each connie 
two portions, the inner, which was the subject of the fore- 
going experiments, and an outer, which formed a sort of 
broad border to the former. A portion of this was selected, 
a similar set of observations made upon it to the former, and 
its properties were found to differ from those of the others: 
the tints deviating still from Newton’s scale, though ina 
different degree. From the smallness of the specimen he 
possessed he considered it impossible to submit it to a satis 
factory analysis; he observed, therefore, that it remains to 
be ascertained, whether the different action of these portions 
on light be owing to a difference in composition, or m 
in their state of aggregation. He then institutes a calcul 
tion to find what would be the effect of an alternation of 
lamina of two of the varieties described on light, with the 
view of finding whether it would be capable of producing the 
effect exhibited by the third variety. This he demonstrates 
it cannot be. We are therefore necessitated to admit each 
as a distinct variety, or, at least, composed of laminae of not 
fewer than three kinds. This alternation or superposition of 
lamine of different polarizing powers, he considers as no 
hypothetical case, having observed its occurrence also in 
other regular crystals; and Dr. Brewster has observed 
nomena referable to this principle in his paper on the 

hyllite. : 
. Our author then proceeds to describe a similar set of ob 
servations made on hyposulphate of lime, which he bas als 
found to exhibit some remarkable deviations from the Newte 
nian scale. 

The conclusion of this paper consists of some rather 1 
condite remarks, of whioh we sball give a sufficient accont 
by stating, that he considers these facts, which shew the di- 
ferent action of a single axis, according to the colour of t 
ray, submitted to it in producing a deviation from the sca 
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of Newtonian colours, can afford no argament for the expla- 
nation of that deviation by supposing two axes combining their 
action; which is an hypothesis maintained by some philoso- 


Mr. Herschel’s second paper relates to a particular phe- 
nomenon of polarization first observed by M. Biot. at 
philosopher transmitted polarized light through plates of 
rock crystal in the direction of the axis of double refraction, 
and on its egress, analysed it by a doubly refracting prism : 
he found that when thus transmitted, the plate of rock crys- 
tal had turned the plane of polarization aside through a cer- 
tain angle, proportional to the thickness of the plate, and 
with a velocity depending on the nature of the ray; and this 
always took place in the same direction, in the same s 
cimen, though in different specimens it was often different. 
The deviation of the plane then being less for each successive 
ray of the spectrum in a certain order, it is clear that if the 

rism be made to revolve in the plane of the plate of crystal, 
it will exhibit successively rays of each colour. In some 
specimens the succession was observed by turning the prism 
from right to left, and in others the same succession by turn- 
ing it in the contrary @irection. This property was found 
also in several other bodies, differing as to the velocity of the 
supposed rotation in each. ‘This curious phenomenon was 
termed circular polarization. M. Biot wishes to consider it 
as depending on an inherent property of the ultimate par- 
ticles of these bedies, On these abstruse views Mr. Hers- 
chel in this paper makes some remarks in his usual judicious 
manner, after having first given a short account both of M. 
Biot’s observations and theory. In connection with some of 
these remarks Mr. Herschel describes a particular species 
of rock crystal, to which Hatiy has given the name of 
‘ Plagiédre,” of which we shall give an idea sufficient for 
our present purpose by saying, that certain of its angles ar- 
ranged sean vertex, are cut off, and the small planes 
which are formed in their places are of an oblique form, so as 
to lean in a particular direction, and the crystal being of the 
double kind, or having two pyramidal ends, if it be inverted 
and the other vertex placed uppermost, the corresponding 
planes or facets will lean in the same direction. We shall 
give Mr. Herschel’s account of how he was led to his disco- 
veries in his own words, 


“ Now on examining with this view different crystals of the 
plagiedral variety, I observed that in some specimens the peculiar 
faces do actually lean always to the right, while in others similarly 
placed with respect to the observer, they as regularly tend the op- 
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ite way, or towards his left. In other respects, as in hardnes, 
ustre, transparency, specific gravity, &c. no marked difference ap. 
pears to exist between those of one kind and the other, 

‘* Here then we have a phenomenon precisely analogous to the 
opposite rotations produced by the same body in the planes of 
po arization of light, and it could not but appear probable that 

oth originated from a common cause. ‘To convert this proba- 
bility into certainty, it only remained to ascertain whether or not 
the direction of rotation of a polarized ray be invariably dependant 
on that of the plagiedral faces in such crystals as possess them. It 
is true, M. Biot, in his memoir above cited, has assured us that 
no peculiarity in the crystalline form (among other characters) can 
lead us to conjecture what may prove the direction of rotation ina 
given specimen of rock crystal previous to trial; but as crystals 
of this varicty are comparatively rare it seemed not unlikely that 
might have escaped his examination, 

** When this idea first occurred to me, the only plates of rock 
crystal in my posgession fit for the purpose, were nine very fine 
ones cut from a single crystal, of which I had fortunately pre- 
served the summit, on which were two small, but very distinct 
and brilliant faces of the plagiedral kind, leaning to the left when 
the vertex of the pyramid was uppermost (this for brevity | will 
call a left handed crystal.) The rotalign in all these plates was to 
the left, to an observer looking in the direction of the ray’s progres 
sive motion, or to the right of one receiving the ray in his eye.” 





Then follows an account of the method of observing 
the direction of rotation, of which we have already givena 
brief account. Mr. Herschel then proveeds to relate that 
he continued his observations on many other specimens, 
some of which were left, and others, right handed, and in all 
the direction of rotation corresponded. In some instances 
he requested a friend to observe and name to him the suc- 
session of tints, as they appeared, having first predicted to 
him what they would be, and in all cases he was correct. 

By induction from no less than twenty-three instances with- 
out an exception, he thinks himself authorized to consider the 
connection between the two facts universal ; and from these 
phenomena he endeavours to draw the theoretical conclusion, 
‘* that these faces are produced by the same cause which de- 
termines the displacement of the plane of polarization of a 
ray traversing the crystal parallel to its axis.” 

We shall not attempt to give any account of his specula- 
tions on this point, as they involve abstruse considerations. 
He found that in liquor silicum, a solution of silica in potash, 
and therefore containing the same ultimate particles as the 
crystals, no rotatory power is displayed. In this case he 
supposes the foree which he considers acting in the particles 
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to preduce the rotatory phenomena, to act very feebly or not 
atall. ‘This explanation we confess does not appear to us 
very satisfactory. We think the exception completely over- 
throws M. Biot’s hypothesis of the rotatory power being ab- 
solutely inherent in the ultimate particles of matter, and there 
are several observations of Dr. Brewster which certainly 
seem to set the question at rest; in one instance he examined 
apiece of melted quartz, and found that it possessed no trace 
whatever of circular polarization. After this we think it im- 
possible to admit that this property can be at all considered 
iaseparable from the particles. 

He thinks that these circumstances may be interesting also 
in another point of view, They may lead us to pay a minuter 
attention to those seemingly capricious truncations on the 
edges and angles ef crystals, which appear to be commonly 
regarded as the effect of accidental circumstances prevailing 
during their formation. He considers it not improbable that 
they may be owing to the operation of certain forces among 
the particles, of which we have at present no suspicion, and 
which are connected with their effects on light. Tn a note at 
the end of his paper, our author mentions one crystal which 
he has seen in the possession of Mr. Brooke, but was not per- 
mitted to subject it to experiment ; and which has on one and 
the same angle of the prism, plagiedral faces perfectly dis- 
tinct and in contact, but ras opposite ways round the 
summit. Whether this instance may be an exception or not, 
remains an interesting point yet to be investigated ; and it is 
much to be hoped that the possessor will be indaced to sa- 
crifice the specimen for the good of science; and thus either 
refute or establish the universality of Mr. Herschel’s observa- 
tions. In whichever direction however, the rotatory phano- 
mena should be found to take place, (if we rightly understand 
the very brief description given of this specimen,) they must 
coincide with one set of the facets: and therefore the esta- 
blished relation will only require an additional modification 
for the case of a double set of facets, whilst it remains equally 
exact for single sets as before. It will only be necessary to 
give a reason why the direction of rotation should accommo- 
= itself to that of one set of facets in preference to the 
other. 

According to the plan we proposed, we are now desirous 
of giving our readers a very brief abstract of the remaining 
part of the papers contained in this volume. Of many of 
them it would indeed have been impossible to give any thing 
approaching to a detailed examination, on account of the ne- 
cessity of reference to diagrams, or the introduction of alge- 
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braical expressions. The following very general outline wil} 
enable our readers to judge of the nature of the informa. 
tion communicated in the several papers, and the tendency 
of the Society's labours ; though we ought to mention that the 
papers here published are only a selection out of a much 
greater number which have been presented to the Society. 

in the chemical department, the paper, No. IV. by Pro. 
fessor Clarke, on the purple precipitate of Cassius, will be 
found to contain a detailed account of different opinions, 
which have beeu held respecting the nature of this curious 
compound discovered by Dr. Cassius in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The opinions of chemists concerning 
it have been various. Proust, in concluding a laborious set 
of experiments upon it, says, let us honestly confess that its 
nature is not yet well understood. By a set of ingenious ex- 
periments, conducted with all bis well-known sagacity and 
perseverance, Dr. Clarke bas so far succeeded in ascertain- 
ing its constitution as to be able to give the following con- 
clusion. 


* From all the preceding observations it may be inferred that 
in precipitating the purple powder of Cagsius from muriate of gold, 
by means of the muriate of tin, the two metals tin and gold are 
thrown down as oxides ; which, however, do not chemically com- 
bine in a constant relative proportion to each other: that the 
quantity of tin always exceeds that of gold, and that the differ- 
ence observable in the hues of the precipitate made at different 
times is to be ascribed to the different proportions in which the 
oxides of the two metals have combinéd together, and perhaps also 
to their different degrees of oxidation.”* | 


The whele paper displays the great chemical skill of its au- 
thor, as well as his caution and precision in drawing infer- 
ences. 

No. XI. is a paper by the same author, giving an account 
of a remarkable deposit of a white salt in cavities in the 
interior of the tower of Stoke Church, near Hartland, in De- 
vonshire. By a well conducted analysis he found it to be 
native natron, or bi-carbonite of soda; containing also the 
sulphate, and muriate of soda. He then proceeded to account 
for its formation in the situation where it occurred. 

‘The church being near the sea, muriate of soda may be con- 
veyed there in the spray, and if carbonate of lime exist in the 
building, the two salts assisted by moisture, will mutually de- 
compose, and their elements unite again in different combi- 
nations, forming muriate of lime aud carbonate of seda; but 
the stones are siliceous, and itis duubtfal whether the mer 
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tar could supply enough of carbonate of lime ; also the for- 
mation being confined to the inside of the tower, appears to 
need further explanation. 

In the geological department there is a very long com- 
munication from Professor Sedgwick, No. VII. on the 
physical structure of those formations which are immediately 
associated with the primitive ridge of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. ‘The first part of the paper is devoted to a general 
account of the appearance and structure of that part of the 
island. ‘The phenomena presented by the granitic tracts are 
afterwards desoribed. All the points on the coast where 
granite and slate are seen in contact, are enumerated ; and 
a minute account is given of some singular appearances ex- 
hibited at the junction of the two formations between Porth- 
leven and Mirazion. We cannot attempt any detailed ac- 
count of the numerous and accurate series of observations 
made by this indefatigable enquirer; but will just give our 
readers a short statement of one of the conclusions at which 
he arrived ; and which throws light upon the occasional phe- 
nomena of granite appearing above other rocks. He finds 
that in all situations where there is a good denudation, (and 
therefore by analogy throughout the whole contact of the gra- 
nite and the slate) many prolongations of the central granite 
pass into the superincumbent schist, and by their varied 
ramifications, which have every possible inclination and di- 
rection, produce the phenomena of granitic veins. ‘The whole 
paper will afford matter of great interest to those who follow 
up the minutiz of geological science. 

Under this head we must also first notice another interest- 
ing, thon h short paper. BAP eB nie 

vo. LX. is a paper Mr. es, some fossil re- 
mains of the ated found sail Chawerie7in Cambridgeshire. 
The first part of his paper contains some historical details, 
proving the beaver to have been at one time an inhabitant 
of Great Britain. He shews by quotations from Dugdale’s 
History of the Fens, that the place where the bones were 
found had formerly been a considerable branch of communi- 
cation between the Ouse and the Nen, though it has now 
been choked up for more than two centuries. After givin 
some anatomical details, intended to prove that the fossil 
bones in question belong to an animal of the same species as 
the beaver of Canada, the author concludes by observing, 
that the situation in which these bones were found, agrees 
with what Cuvier had previously determined, viz. « That 
the bones of species which are the same with those which still 
exist alive, are never found except in the very latest alluvial 
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deposits, or those which are either formed on the sides of 
rivers, or on the bottoms of ancient lakes or marshes.” 

There are several papers in the mathematical department 
which will afford matter of great interest to those versed in 
such inquiries. 

No, 1, On Isometrical Perspective. This paper, by Pro- 
fessor Farish, displays considerable ingenuity of conception, 
and appears capable of very useful application. It contains 
am account of a particular case of perspective, where 
the eye is supposed to be situated so as to view the lines 
of an object in a certain position, which is such, that the 
principal of them maintain in the projection, the same relative 
proportions which they have in reality, and they are hence 
termed isometrical lines ‘To secure this point in the repre- 
sentation of many classes of objects, for particular purposes, 
is a matter of importance, and the want of some simple and 
eflective mode of attaining it, has been felt by many, en- 
gaged in pursuits where the application of drawing to the 
purposes of the arts was used. Amongst others, Professor 
Harish has felt the deficiency of the method commonly in 
use for attaining ‘aceuracy in such cases; when wanting to 
make representations of sufficient exactness, that his assist- 
ants might be able by them, to put together the various 
models of machinery used in his lectures, he tried the usual 
mode of giving a horizontal, or two vertical sections; but this 
mode he found to be liable to many inconveniences ; it would 
be unintelligible to an inexperienced eye ; and shews very im- 
perfectly that which is most essential, the connection of the 
several parts with one another. 

A picture on the principles of common perspective was 
the next expedient that suggested itself; but this method 
is liable to one great objection, that most of the lines in the 
representation cannot possibly be laid down by a scale: not 
to mention the indistinctness in complicated machines. The 
prolessor therefore was led to consider whether there might 
be any point of light in which the perspective would not con- 
fuse the representation with the evils just alluded to, and he 
has successfully conceived and applied the use of a particular 
sort of perspective, in which the principal parts of the figure 
may be laid down accurately by a scale, and the repre- 
sentation possess much greater clearness than by any other 
iuethod. 

rom the circumstance of proportion being kept in the 
principal lines, he has named it Jsometrical Perspective. The 


nature of the principle upun which it is founded we will give 
in Lis own words, 
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« Suppose a cube to be the dbject to be represented. The eve 
placed in the diagona! of the cube produced. The paper on 
which the drawing is to be made, to be perpendicular to that dia- 
gonal, between the eye and the object, at a due proportional dis- 
tance from each, according to the scale required. Let the dis- 
tance of the eye, and consequently that of the paper, be indefi- 
nitely increased, so that the size of the object may be inconsidera- 
ble in respect of it. It is manifest, that all the lines drawn from 
any points of the object to the eye, may be considered as perpene 
dicular to the picture which becomes therefore a specics of ortho- 
graphic projection. 

“It is manifest the projection will have for its outline an equi- 
angular and equilateral hexagon, with two vertical sides, and an 
angle at the top and bottom. ‘The other three lines will be radii 
drawn from the centre to the lowest angle, and to the two alter- 
nate angles; and all ‘these lines and sides will be equal to each 
other both in the object and representation ; and if any other lines 
mqone to any of the three radii should exist in the object, and to 
ve represented in the picture, their representations will bear to one 
another, and to the rest of the sides of the cube, the same pro- 


portion which the lines represented bear to one another in the ob- 
ject.” 


In models and machines most of the lines are actually 
in three directions,“ parallel to the sides of a cube properly 
pees: with respect to the object; and hence the facility of 
aying them down with the greatest accuracy, by a scale. All 
the angles are either angles of 60° or its supplement; and 
this angle is the easiest of all angles to draw, being immedi- 
ately described with only a pair of compasses by the inter- 
section of two circles of equal radius, After giving a few 
definitions, in which for convenience, he gives names to 
some of the chief points and lines in a picture of this kind, 
he proceeds to give directions in general, for constructing a 
representation of any object on these principles. Lines in 
the three directions before spoken of, being called isometrical 
lines, these and any lines parallel to them may be laid down 
toascale. The position of any point in the object, as re- 
ferred to the drawing, may be found by measuring its three 
distances, viz. its perpendicular distance from the first drawn 
horizontal plane ; and from each of the vertical planes, lines 
in other directions than the isometrical will not be repre- 
sented on the same scale ; but their extremities may be found 
as before, and a line drawn between them. Ifa curved line 
be required to be represented, several points in it, as many 
as may be necessary to guide the artist in tracing it, may be 
laid down in the same way; which will be sufficiently exact, 
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The wheels of machinery wifl often require the repre. 
sentation of a circle: and when they are in isometrical planes, 
as is generally the case, the circle is projected into an ellipse 
of one particular form, and their axis is an isometrical line 
always coinciding with the minor axis of the ellipse. In 
these ellipses the author finds by a very simple and elegant 
geometrical principle the ratio of the minor and major axis, 
and the isometrical diameter. Knowing the axis, an ellipse 
may be drawn by the elliptic compasses ; or by having a set 
of concentric ellipses strongly drawn, which may be seen 
through the paper. . 

The breadth of a wheel, its cogs, the floats of a water- 
wheel, &c. may all be easily and accurately represented on 
the same principle. It is also easy to divide the circum- 
ference of the ellipse, into any number of degrees into which 
the circular circumference is divided. In this manner an 
isometrical ellipse may be formed into an isometrical circular 
instrument, or an isometrical compass, which may shew all 
the bearings, and measure angles on the picture in the same 
manner, as a real compass or circular instrument would do in 
nature. | 

It may be often useful to have a scale to measure distances 
not only in the isometrical directions, but in others also ; and 
this the Professor obseryes may be done by a series of con- 
centric similar ellipses, dividing the isometrical diameters 
into equal portions. ‘The other diameters will be so divided, 
as to serve for a scale for all lines parallel to them respec- 
tively. Thus in the cube, distances, measured on the longer 
diagonal of the figure, or its parallels, would be measured by 
the divisions on the major axis ; those depending on the shorter 
diagonal, by the minor. 

He then shews the further application of these principles 
to the description of other figures, and to the representa- 
tien of buildings; in which naar advantages are gained 
over the common mode of plans and sections. ‘This method 
unites the properties of both plan and section at once, and 
at the same time the advantages derived from a perspective 
picture. So that the situation and circumstances of every 
part are brought clearly and accurately before the eye. He 
recommends it for taking the plan of a city, or even a tract 
of country, particularly a mountainous one. On this head 
we cannot help digressing a little, to observe that a prin- 
ciple somewhat of this. kind seems to have been uncon- 
sciously perhaps adopted, in the antiquated bird’s eye views 
of cities and buildings which are so frequently met with in 
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old books. The artists of those te were perhaps ignorant 
of the scientific principle of what they did; but it seems to 
have been a natural idea to suppose the eye in an elevated 
situation somewhat similar to that which it occupies in iso- 
metrical perspective, for the sake of obtaining a clearer view 
of the parts and arrangement of a large and complicated ob- 
ject, and so that its parts might appear nearly on the same 
scale. 

The old way of representing mountains and cities in maps 
is very similar to that recommended by the Proféssor, and 
perhaps gives amore lively idea of the objects intended, than 


the modern mode of projecting every object on the horizontal 
plane. 


“ In the same way,”” says the author, * the plan of a city might 
be given, which would not only represent its streets and squares, 
as well (by the help of the scale above described) as a common 
plan, but also a picture of its churches and public buildings, and 
even its private houses, if such were the design contemplated b 
the artist, as they would almost all become visible, when look 
down upon from the commanding height which this perspective 
supposes ; and such a single exhibition, if well executed, might give 
a better idea of a distant capital than a volume of description.” 


This is one among the numerous examples, which the Pro- 
fessor mentions, of the application of his method to purposes 
required in the arts. He considers the method applicable to 
cases even where there are few or no isometrical lines. Some 
lines of this sort he says may betraced as guides to the hand 
of the artist in the delineation of the more irregular parts 
of the objects; and he thinks there is scarcely any form 
so anomalous, as not.to afford some remarkable points or 
lines which may be thus used. He then proceeds to men- 
tion instances of the application of this method, in designing 
vases ; naval architecture ; subjects of natural history ; for- 
tification; and the surface of a hilly country, The heights 
of the mountains being measured in isometrical lines, and 
their relative position by the bearings of an isometrical com. 
pass, before spoken of. 

The art would also, he thinks, be advantageously employed 
for tracing what is below the surface of the earth as well as 
what is above it; and he proneemn the representation of 
mines, and the disposition of geological strata, by its means, 
as giving clearer and more accurate information than any 
method at present in use. The plan certainly seems to 
possess eminent advantages, in all cases where there may 
be required a correct representation of the measures of the 
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several parts-of an object, and at the same time a view of 
their disposition and connection. In short, wherever a plan, 
a section, an elevation, or a perspective view is wanted in the 
ordinary mode, in order to give a sufficiently clear and ac- 
curate idea of an object, there, this method, by uniting in one 
all the advantages of each of those modes of representation, 
will fully answer the purpose and conyey the information re- 
quired; in a way much more intelligible, because the form 
and disposition of the object is seen at the same time as the 
details of its measurements, and much more simple, if it 
were only from the circumstance of one figure answering all 
the purposes of three or four on the old plan. The use ef it, 
however, in representing machinery !s that of which the Pro- 
fessor says he can speak with the greatest confidence ; and 
he concludes, by hinting, that it may be particularly useful 
in illustration of the communications laid before societies, 
** such as that of which he has the honour to be President.” 

We must not omit to mention that in order to give his 
readers an opportunity of judging for themselves of the ad- 
vantages of his method, he has subjoined several plates re- 
peseranns the delineation of objects in this mode, particu- 
arly a piece of machinery, of which the clearness and accu- 
racy of representation will, we think, be obvious to any eye, 
at all accustomed to examining such objects, and its superi- 
ority over a series of plans and sections very evident. 

The paper No. V. by Mr. Babbage, contains some very 
valuable matter, displaying in a high degree the talent and 
learning of its author. His object is to give some account of 
the important consequences which have followed on the 
adoption of improvements in algebraical notation ; and he il- 
lustrates it by explaining, in many eiaborate examples, the 
advantages to be derived from the notation of functions in its 
present improved state. 

No. VI. is a very elaborate and ingenious paper by Mr. 
Herschel, in whichhe proposes a mode of reducing certain 
classes of functional equations to equations of finite differ- 
ences. 

In No. X. Mr. Whewell investigates the position of the 
apsides of orbits of great eccentricity. The case considered 
is when a body revolves, acted on by a central force, er 
ing according to any simple law, and at its lower apside 
approaches indefinitely near the centre. Here Mr. Whewell 
finds a method of solution which leads him to several import- 
ant conclusions. 

Here then for the present we take our leave of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society; hoping to continue our ac- 
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count of its proceedings on the appearance of the next part: 
and the activity and energy with which (we learn) the labours 
of the Society are carried on, seem to hold out a fair pro- 
mise that its future volames will not fall shert of the merits 
of the first. 
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Arr. IV. A Charge delivered by the Right Rev. John 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, at his primary Visitation of that 
Diocese, in August, 1821. 4to. pp. 18. Gutch, Bristol. 
IS2L. 


Ir is a very salutary custom which has made Episcopal 
Charges a part of the common literary stock of the public: 
but we should think this custom much improved, if they 
were presented to us in a more durable form. Every body 
knows the difficulty of preserving a pamphict from dirt, 
and dog’s-ears: and every body grudges a binding to 
eighteen pages. We should like to see the superiluity of the 
full-sized quarto, retrenched for ever from all occasional 
productions of the Church ; and if we cannot obtain a judi- 
cious selection of past Charges, with a promise of conti- 
nuation, we should recommend the convenience of octavo, 
and the protection of stiff boards, to all that are to come. 
Be this as it may, we sincerely rejoice in possessing 
Bishop Kaye’s Charge in any form, and under any circum- 
stances. Kew appointments, we believe, created more uni- 
versal satisfaction than that which placed him on the bench; 
and none, we are certain, was better calculated to gratify 
the pride, or to stimulate the energies of the University te 
which he is so bright an ornament. Such distinctions as 
merit could win locally, had been justly gained by the Mas- 
ter of Christ’s, and the Professor of Divinity; and the same 
calendar which testified bis claims, was to exhibit his re- 
wards also, But it was a most gratifying earnest, of tlhe 
criterion by which the favours of the Crown were to be dis- 
pensed, when the previous sanction of Academical. honours 
ve accepted as the strongest recommendation to the 
itre. ' 
_ The very nature of a Diocesan Charge precludes us from 
attempting more than to put our readers in possession of 
its contents. The subject on which the Bishop of Bristol 
has treated, will be recognized by all our brethren as of pa- 
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ramount importance, and the few extracts which we shall 
give will amply bear witness to the vigour, the simplicity, 
and the elegance of the style in which it is couched. 

After expressing an assurance that his hearers entertained 
a just sense of the weighty obligations imposed upon them, 
when they enrolled themselves under the banner not of a 
triumphant, but of a militant Church, the Bishop proceeds 
to point out those circumstances in its present condition, 
especially in the part of it to which we belong, from which 
the deepest anxiety and apprehension may reasonably be 
entertained. 

The first danger to which he adverts, is the wide dissemi- 
nation of Infidelity; the distinguishing feature of whose 
modern growth is its progress among the vulgar. Formerly, 
observes the Bishop, its disciples were to be found onl 
among the rich and luxurious, or the disputers of this 
world ; but now the obscurest walks of life, are poisoned by 
the contagion: and the danger to Religion is increased on 
this account; for though the rich man may find it convenient 
to — hiniself that a creed which opposes his vicious 
indulgences is false, he is yet sensible of the tendency of 
Christianity to render men peaceable and contented with 
their condition ; and therefore he will be desirous to retain 
its influence over the minds of others. In proportion as 
these motives are wanting in the inferior ranks of life, the 
lovers of confusion will suppose that the first step to the at- 
tainment of the change which they seek, must be trodden 
over fallen religion. 

The weapons which the Bishop recommends the faithful 
minister to gird himself with for the combat, are of full 
proof. In the writings of the great luminaries of oar 
Church, there is a solution and an answer to every doubt 
aod cavil of sceptical ingenuity. ‘* But,” continues the 
Prelate, in a tone of genuine Christian humility, 


“If I may, without presumption, hazard a remark on this sub- 
ject in the presence of men, whose long experience in the work of 
the Ministry must render them much better qualified than myself to 
decide upon the most effectual mode of influencing the minds of 
their hearers, it is my persuasion, that Disquisitions on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, however ingenious and profound, when 
addressed to persons in the lower stations of life, will seldom 
answer the end proposed. Such persons are for the most part 
unaccustomed to close and accurate reasoning, and are conse- 
quently incapable of following us in our argument, and of per- 
ceiving the connexion between our premises and our conclu- 
sions. Our appeals must be addressed to the heart rather than the 
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head. We must dwell upon the peculiar doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, upon those doctrines which, proceeding as they did from him 
who* ‘who knew what was in man,’ cannot but be best calcu- 
lated to command the assent, and to influence the practice of 
man. Speak to your Congregations of the general corruption of 
human nature and of their-own particular transgressions, topics on 
which their own consciences will bear testimony to the truth of 
your representations ; bid them review their past lives, and see how 
infinitely short their practice has fallen even of their own imper- 
fect notions of duty: having thus brought them to a just sense of 
the need in which the whole human race must stand both of par- 
don for their sins and of support for their weakness, proceed to 
convince them how impossible it is for man by his own unassisted 
efforts to procure that pardon and support ; then turn to the Sa- 
cred Volume, and shew them that all their wants are abundantly 
supplied in the gracious provisions which God has been pleased 
to make for the Reideinption and Sanctification of his fallen Crea- 
tures. It is not by dwelling in our discourses on the nature of 
the evidence which is necessary to establish the truth of a Divine 
Revelation, that we can hope effectually to secure our less edu- 
cated Brethren against the insidious attacks of Infidelity; but 
by making them feel the exquisite adaptation of the promises and 
precepts of the Gospel to the actual condition of man, and.thus 
affording them as it were an experimental proof that it proceeded 
from the same Almighty Being who called man into existence and 
best knows what his condition requires.” P. 8. 


The next subject upon which the Bishop touches, is too 
important in itself, and managed with too much delicacy by 
him, to permit us to give it otherwise than in bis own 
words, 


“ The point, to which I wish in the second place to call your 
attention, regards the relation in which you stand to those who 
dissent from the Established Church. In this country the State 
concedes to Christians of every denomination perfect liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
Let it not for a moment be supposed that I entertain the most re- 
mote design of questioning the wisdom of this concession.—Inde- 
pendently of all considerations of natural justice, | am convinced 
that a liberal Toleration of Religious Opinions affords the best 
security toa National Establishment. Yet it must, I think, be ad. 
mitted that the full Toleration enjoyed by Dissenters in these 
Kingdoms has given birth to very erroneous notions respecting the 
nature of the Sin of Schism. Men, are too much in the habit of 
overlooking the distinction between Legal and Moral Guilt, and 
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of imagining that every act which the Law permits may be per. 
formed with‘a safe conscience. They sce that the State attaches 
no penalty .to a secession from the Established Church, and they 
persuade themselves that, where there is no legal penalty, there 
can be no violation of Duty. Thus by degrees it has come to 
pass that, by a large portion of the Community, the Church of 
England is regarded as standing upon precisely the same ground 
as the numerous sects into which Protestants are divided ; and 
every pretext, however trivial, is deemed suflicient to justify a se- 
paration from it. 

‘Great circumspection, therefere, is required on the part of 
the Established Clergy in the present day, lest they should, either 
by their actions or by their language, appear to countenance these 
erroneous opinions, and thus add strength to the teo prevalent 
persuasion that it is a matter of comparative indifference whether 
aman, who has been bred in the Church of England, shall adhere 
or not adhere to its Communion, I mean not to censure those 
who aspire to the praise of candour and liberality ; but I think 
that a reputation for these qualities ought not to be sought at the 
risk of weakening the interests of that Church, which we have 
solemnly bound ourselves to support with our most strenuous 
exertions. In viewing the relative situations of the Established 
Church and of the various Protestant Sects in this kingdom, we 
must never lose sight of this important fact, that our Dissenting 
Brethren separated from us, This fact affords a vantage- 
ground which we must never abandon; since so Jong as we retain 
it, we throw upon our Adversary the task of proving that his se- 
paration was an act of absolute necessity. Until he ean substan. 
tiate this point, he remains justly chargeable with the Sin of 
Schism. It is in vain that he has reeourse to the plea which is 
not unfrequently urged in justification of Dissent, that men in the 
present day have the same right to secede from the Church of 
England which our Forefathers had to break off their connexion 
with the See of Rome. The Founders of our Church knew that 
it was incumbent upon them to establish, not merely the reason- 
ableness, but the necessity of their separation; to shew that the 
only alternative left them was either to quit the Chureh of Rome, 
or to acquiesce in the perpetuation of those erroneous doctrines 
by which its ‘Teachers had sullied the purity and impaired the in- 
tegrity of the Christian Faith. This task they undertook and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Before, therefore, our Dissenting bre- 
thren try to shelter themselves under the example of our Vene- 
rable Reformers, they ought to copy it in all its parts, and begin 
by proving that the necessity of a Secession was in their own case 
equally imperious. Without wishing to call in question the right 
of private judgment, it is our duty frequently to remind our 
hearers that they are morally accountable for the exercise of that 
right; and that it is not every difference of opinion which will 
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justify a separation from the Established Church, but a conscien- 
tious difference upon points that regard the Essentials of Religion, 
and involve fundamental Articles, either of Faith or Practice. 

“ But it is not only by the desire of obtaining a reputation for’ 
candour and liberality that we are liable to be betrayed into con+ 
duct, that may appear to countenance the crroneous notions re- 
specting Schism on which I have now been animadverting. There 
exists in the minds of many men a persuasion that the advance- 
ment of the Church of Christ, as contra-distinguished to the 
Church of England or any other Part of the Visible Church, should 
be the great aim of the sincere Believer. One effect of this per- 
suasion upon the opinions of those by whom it is adopted is, that 
Agreement in public Worship constitutes in their estimation a 
feeble principle of connexion, in comparison with that complete 
identity of hearts and affections by which the Members of the 
Mystical Church of Christ are bound together. Where that iden- 
tity is conceived to exist, all difference with respect to outward 
Religious Profession, to points that relate only to the Administra- 
tion of the Visible Church, is'easily overlooked. ‘The persons who 
are under the influence of the persuasion just described forget, 
that there are no certain marks by which the Members of the 
Mystical Church of Christ can be distinguished during their resi- 
dence on earth. They forgot too that the very constitution of 
man’s nature requires that he should unite himself to some Visible 
Church. It is only by such an union that he can obtain the bene- 
fits of Social Worship, or avail himself of al/ the means which’ 
God has appointed for the communication of his Grace.—With re. 
ference, therefore, to differences of Religious Profession the Mi- 
nister of the Establishment will see, that his surest mode of ad- 
vancing the interests of the Church of Christ is zealously to en- 
force the obligation, under which all men are placed, of surren- 
dering their own opinions in matters that cannot be conscientiously 
deemed of essential moment, and of thus hastening, as far as in 
them lies, the approach of that time, when the promise of our 
Blessed Lord shall be accomplished, and there shall be, both in ap- 
pearance and in reality, ‘ one fold and one Shepherd*.’ 

“In the suggestions which J have thought it my Duty to offer 
upon this subject, there will, I trust, be found nothing in the slight- 
est degree at variance with that spirit of Christian Charity, which 
ought to influence our whole behaviour towards those who differ 
from us in a:matter so deeply interesting as Keligion, The cir- 
cumspection, which I recommend to you, implies no want of re- 
spect or kindness for the persons of our Dissenting Brethren, no 
blind or illiberal prejudice against their opinions, no unreasonable 
jealousy of their designs. it implies only a prediléction for the 
Church of England; a predilection founded upon a careful and 
dispassionate comparison of its rites and doctrines with those of 





“* John x. 16.” 
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other Churches, So far am I from regarding the want of this 
predilection as a subject on which a Clergyman of the Church of 
England is justified in priding himself, that 1 am at a loss to 
understand how a man, who doves not entertain such a preference, 
can conscientiously solicit admission into the Ministry.” P. 8. 


A punctual conformity to the ritual of the Church, and 
a strict observance of the ceremonies which contribute so 
much to the maintenance and diffusion of spiritual religion, 
are earnestly recommended as strong holds against the pro- 
cress of innovation: on this ground, the Bishop earnestly 
objects to the too prevalent administration of private Bap- 
tism, to which he attributes, in great measure, the errors 
which many have adopted respecting the regenerating efli- 
cacy of that Sacrament. 

‘he assignment of those limits which a minister of the 
Church of England ought to prescribe to himself in his in- 
tercourse with the world, forms the concluding topic of this 
Discourse; and it is handled as ably as all which precede it. 
One golden rule which the Bishop lays down, is never 


‘(to put a harsh construction on the conduct of our Brother, 
nor to fancy that because his Religion does not wear precisely the 
same appearance as our own, he is not therefore impressed with a 
due sense of the paramount importance of Religion, and of the 


awful responsibility which attaches to the discharge of ministerial 
functions.’ 


In another way, the error against which we should be 
most careful to guard, is excess ; for our sincerity is mea- 
sured, especially among the inferior classes, by the fulfil- 
ment of the promise which we made at our ordination, to 
apply ourselves as much as in us lies, to the office where- 
unto it has pleased God to call us; and actions, in them- 
selves indifferent, may assume a character of positive good 
or evil, when viewed in connection with the effects pro- 
duced by them on the minds of others. In order to win all 
men to righteousness, we ought not to be nice in weighing 
the reasonableness of the scruples which they object, or the 
sacrifices which they demand from us; but in things which 
the Gospel has left indifferent, we should adopt for our gui- 
dance the sound principle of St. Paul— Let not your good 
be evil spoken of.” 

We rejoice that the Diocese of Bristol has in Dr. Kaye 
obtained a pastor who devotes the energies of an enlarged 
and well stored mind, to the spiritual wants of his flock. 
The “ grim wolf” will have little gain from the fold, when 
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the watchman waketh, for it is the slumber of the keeper, 


as much as the rage of the enemy, which exposes the sheep 
to destruction. 








Art. V. Malay Annals: translated from the Malay Lan- 
guage, by the late Dr. John Leyden. With an Intro- 
duction, by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., &c. &c. 
8vo. pp. 378. 10s.6d. Longman and Co. 1821. 


Wuat the value of this book might have been if Dr. Ley- 
den had lived to complete it we are scarcely prepared to 
say; but we may venture to pronounce, that in its present 
state, it is of very little value at all. A volume of popular 
tales and traditions, primé facie is of all others the most 
attractive ; and we took this up with an expectation which 
has been by no means gratified. Such portions of it as are 
legendary, are devoid of the magnificence of imagery and 
machinery which for the most part is so lavishly scattered 
over Eastern lore; and for the remainder, if we are to ac- 
cept it as history, however uninteresting in itself, it might 
not have been without importance if it had been elucidated 
by such light as the editor no doubt was capable of afford- 
ing. In the form however in which the public has received 
it, itis without all collateral aid, and we find ourselves alike 
ignorant of the times, the places, and the persons, to which 
it refers. Even the common appendix of a glossary, which 
is now annexed to many of our modern novels, has been 
denied ; and we are left to stumble in the dark over not a 
few sesquipedalian words, which, however familiar they may 
be in Calcutta and Leadenhall Street, are devoid of meaning 
to the general ear. 

The Malays are represented to be a people who, from the 
capabilities of their national character, strongly demand 
our attention as lords of civilization in the East; and who, 
moreover, from the late occupation of Java by the British 
authorities, are likely to receive it. If the first of these opi- 
nions is correct, no race on the face of the globe has hi- 
therto been more wronged than the inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago ; for from our earliest knowledge of the seas 
which they inhabit, they have been considered and treated 
as hordes of desperate and atrocious pirates. It is but just, 
therefore, in the absence of more precise information, to put 
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our readers in possessjon of the apology which Sir Thomas 
Stamford Nafiles has pleaded in behalf of these islanders. 

The policy of the Portuguese, in the first instance, and 
still more of the Dutch, their successors, in the Malay trade, 
was to transfer the whole commerce of the Indian seas to 
one grand emporium of their own. Batavia, not vnly be- 
came the graye of its colonists, but by the narrow and rigid 
monopoly, and the restrictive and arbitrary regulations, which 
the Dutch in their selfishness established in it, the native 
trade which it engrossed, died away in their hands; and 
hence arose the degeneracy of the Malay character. 


** A maritime and commercial people,” says Sir Thomas Raffles, 
** suddenly deprived of all honest employment, or the means of 
respectable subsistence, either sunk into apathy and indolence, or 
expended their natural energies in piratical attempts to recover 


rod rons or plunder, what they had been deprived of by policy and 
raud.”’ 


The appearance of British traders revived all their ener. 
gies, and awakened a new life in this oppressed and slum- 
bering people: and we are taught to believe that hence- 
forward they will gradually assume a high station among 
the Indian powers. 

The hopes which Sir Thomas Raffles entertains of improy- 
ing the Malays, arise from various causes ; among which he 
enumerates their vanity and peculiar character, their con- 
tiguity to China and Japan, the number and excellence of 
their harbours, their freedom from inveterate prejudice, their 
spirit of enterprise, their taste for Indian and European 
manufactures, their want of the distinction of castes, their 
bigh reverence for ancestry, and their addiction to commerce, 

These also are stated to be.the grounds of a similar opi- 
nion held by Dr. Leyden ; aud though the reasons given do 
not all of them appear satisfactory to us, and some of them 
are a little contradictory to each other, we cannot venture 
to dispute with two persons so eminently qualified to form a 
judgment by experimental knowledge and absolute residence 
among the natives. 

The work now translated consists of detached stories ; 
containing, as the author of them informs us, ‘ a history of 
all the Malaya Rajas, with an account of their institu- 
tions, for the information of posterity who shall come after 
us.” Tt was composed in the year of the Hegira, 1021, (A.D, 

1643) “ under the title of Stlle-leteh-al-salatin, in Arabic, 
and Sala-silah peratoran Seygala Raja Raja.” Of its wri- 
ter and its origin we obtain no further information. 
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The adventures of the Rajas are chiefly confined to the 
very natural imperial pastimes of war, love, and the panish- 
ment of criminals. In the first, it must be admitted, that they 
fight with suflicient spirit; and there are. military passages 
which remind us at once of the march of Xerxes, and the 
conflicts before Troy Town. When Raja Suran Padshah 
formed the design of subjugating China, he assembled his 
armies to the number of one thousand and two lacs ; a mo- 
derate force, somewhat exceeding twelve millions of men. 


“ With this prodigious host, he advanced against China, and in 
his course, the forests were converted into open plains; the earth 
shook, and the hills moved; the lofty grounds became level, and 
the rocks flew off in shivers, and the large rivers were dried up to 
the mud. Two months they marched on without delay, and the 
darkest night was illuminated by the light of their armour fike the 
lustre of the full moon; and the noise of the thunder could not 
be heard for the loud noise of the champions and warriors, mixed 
with the cries of horses and elephants.” P. 8. 


In another encounter, 


“When the Siamese troops engaged with the troops of Kling, 
a dreadful noise arose, the elephants rushed against the elephants, 
and the horses bit the horses, and clouds of arrows flew across 
each other, and spears pierced spears, and lances encountered 
lances, and swordsmen encountered swordsmen, and the descent 
of weapons was like the rapid fall of rain, and the noise of the 
thunder would have passed unheard in the combat, from the shouts 
of the combatants, and the ringing of weapons. The dust as- 
cended to the heavens, and the brightness of the day was darkened 
like an eclipse. The combatants were all so mingled and blended, 
that they could not be distinguished, amokas madly encountered 
amokas, many stabbed their own friends, and many were stabbed 
by their own partizans, till multitudes were slain on both sides, 
and also many elephants and horses. Much was the blood which 
was shed upon the earth, till at last it allayed the clouds of dust, 
and the field of combat was light, and the fierce amokas became 
visible, none of whom on either side would fly.” P. 11. 


The following story brings to our memory the failure of 
Aristagoras the Milesian, who, when he was soliciting Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, to invade Persia, unwittingly ad- 
mitted that the capital was three months march from the 
coast. It is a stratagem by which the Raja of China pre- 


vents the invasion of Raja Saran. 


** Then, it was reported in the land of China, that Raja Suran 
was edvancing against them with an innumerable army, and had 
arrived at the country of Tamsak. The raja of China was alarmed 
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at hearing this intelligence, and said to his mantris and chieftains, 
* If Kling Raja approach, the country will be inevitably ruined; 
what method do you advise to prevent his approach?’ Then, a 
cious mrantri of China said, ‘ Lord of the world, your slave 
will fall on a device.” The raja of China desired him to de so. 
Then this mantri ordered a vessel (pilu, i. e. the Chinese mode of 
pronouncing prow), to be prepared, filled full of fine needles, but 
covered with rust; and planted in it trees of the Casamak and Bi- 
dara (Bér) plants ; and he selected a party of old and toothless 
ople, and ordered them on board, and directed them to sail to 
amsak. The prow set sail, and arrived at Tamsak in the course 
of a short time. The news was brought to Raja Suran, that a 
prow had arrived from China, who sent persons to enquire of the 
mariners how far it was to China. These persons accordingly 
went, and enquired of the Chinese, who replied * When we set sail 
from the land of China, we were all young, about twelve years of 
age, or so, and we planted the seed of these trees; but now we 
have grown old and lost our teeth, and the seeds that we planted 
have become trees, which bore fruit before our arrival here.’ 
‘Then, they took out some of the rusty needles, and showed them, 
saying, ‘ When we left the land of China, these bars of iron were 
thick as your arm; but now they have grown thus small by the 
corrosion of rust. We know not the number of years we have 
been on our journey; but you may judge of them from the cir- 
cumstances we mention.” When the Klings heard this account, 
they quickly returned, and informed Raja Suran. ‘ If the account 
of these Chinese be true,’ said Raja Suran, ‘ the land of China 
must be at an immense distance ; when shall we ever arrive at it? 
If this is the case, we had better return.’ All the champions as- 
sented to this idea.” P. 13. 























The marriage festival of the daughter of Damang Leban 
Dawn, is a type of the substantial joys at Camacho’s wed- 
ding, and must have been equally agreeable to the guests 
with that well known celebration. ‘The banquet was public, 
and lasted forty days and forty nights : 


‘¢ There was playing and music on all kinds of instruments that 3 
ever were heard of, and what a carnage of buffaloes, kine, goats, i 
and sheep! The heaps of half-burnt rice rejected, lay like hillocks, i 
and the skimming of the foam of the rice-broth stood in little seas ; : 
and in these were floating the heads of buffaloes and goats like so 
many islands.” 


““O Rourke’s noble feast” was but beggarly to this ; and 
our mouths, like Sancho’s, water at the bare commemoration 
of such delectable flesh-pots. 

A slave of the name of Badang, for many days had set a 
snare for fish in a river, and on examining it for several morn- 


\- 
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ings, found nothing but scales and bones. Having hid him. 
se in the reeds, to discover the eater of his fish, he one 
night detected a spectre in the very act. The eyes of this 
junderer were red as fire, his hair coarse and matted as a 
bichel, his beard hanging down to his navel, and in his hand 
was a whittle knife without a haft. Badang mustered cou- 
rage to seize this monster, who, being horribly frightened, 
offered any gift which might be asked as the price of his 
life; a bargain which leads us to believe that the Malay 
spectres are of another nature than our own. Badang asked 
for strength. ‘* Very well,” said the spectre, ‘I will give it 
you, provided you can agree to lick up my vomit.” ‘ Very 
well,” said Badang, ‘‘ vomit, and I willeat it up.” ‘‘ Then 
the spectre vomited an immense vomit, and Badang swal- 
lowed it up; holding, however, the spectre by the beard.” 
After his meal he walked home, clearing the jungle obiter, 
right and left as he passed, to the astonishment of his mas- 
ter, who gave him his freedom. Badang performed many 
marvellous feats in consequence of his gift; such as splitting 
a huge stone in two with his skull; launching a ship which 
three thousand men were unable to move; and winning 
wrestling matches for the Raja. He is buried under a mo- 
nument of two stone pillars, still existing in the Bay of Sing- 
hapura, 

All the Kalang-Kalang (biche de Mar) which Marah Silu, 
another great fisherman, caught in his weirs, were converted 
by boiling into gold, while the foam of the water in which 
they were stewed became silver. It is no wonder that Marah 
Sila became rich and loved boiled fish; but we are a little 
surprised to hear of his subsequent change of diet. 


“On a certain day, Marah Silu went a hunting, and his dog, 
named Sipasei, gave tongue on an elevated piece of ground. When 
Marah Silu had ascended the eminence, he observed a huge ant 
which was as large as a cat; he took this ant and ate it, and this 


eminence he made his residence, and named it Semadra *, which 
signifies the great ant.” P. 65. 


We wish that the relative geography of Semadra and 
Caspatyrum could be ascertained ; ants, not so big as dogs, 
but bigger than foxes, would approach very nearly in size to 
cats; and there is more than a glimmering of connexion be- 


tween this Malay legend, and the gold hunting Indians of 
Herodotus. 





“ * The name is certainly Samatra, being compounded of semut, an ant, and 
raya, which in the Achi dialect signifies great.” 
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Padyca Bubanyar once asked how it came to pass that 
Malaca had not been conquered, when it was attacked 
the Siamese. Tun Talani, the ambassador of Malaca, as. 
signed an excellent practical reason ; he called an old man 
out of his suite, who had the elephantiasis in both his legs, 
and ordered him to display his skill in the spear. The old 
man accordingly tossed up spears in the air, and received 
them on his back without the smallest wound. ‘* That Sire,” 
said he, “is the reasun that Malaca was not conquered b 
the Siamese, for all the men of Malaca have backs of this 
description.” If Lord Clive had witnessed tle Pall-Mall 
feats of the Indian jagglers, it is probable he might have 
been terrified out of any attempt at conquest. 

Our readers will be amused by the following tale, which 
we believe is not without a parallel among ourselves. 


*“ The Raja of Majapahit died without leaving any son to inherit 
the throne, but he lett a daughter named Radin Galah Wi Casoma, 
who was raised to the succession by Pati Gaja Mada. Some time 
after there was a toddy-maker, (Qu.) who went to amuse himself on 
the sea, where’he found a young boy, ona plank, aud took him into 
his prahu ; perceiving that he was insensible of his state, from his 
having been so long on the sea without meat or drink. He was 
not quite dead, but just at the point of it, or as the Arabs say, 
the angel of death had just reached him, but not death himself, 
The toddy-maker dropped rice water into his mouth, and the boy 
opened his eyes and perceived he was in a prahu. He then car- 
ried him home, and maintained. him according to his circumstan- 
ccs. When the boy had recovered, the toddy-maker asked him 
what was his name, who he was, and how he came to be floating 
on that board? The boy said he was the son of the Raja of Tan- 
jong Pura, the great-great-grandson of Sang Manyaya, the son of 
the first raja who descended from the mountain Saguntang Maha 
Meru, and that his name was Radin Prana Sangu ; and I have, he 
said, two brothers and one sister. It happened one day that | 
went with my father and mother to divert myself on an island, 
and was caught on the sea by a violent storm, which wrecked the 
vessel. My father and mother endeavoured to save themselves 
by swimming, and I| ai ignorant of their fate. I laid hold of a 
plank, and was carricd out by the waves into the sea, where | 
remained for seven days without cating or drinking, and fortunate 
was my falling in with you, who have treated me se kindly. If 
however you would add to your kindness, conduct me to my fa- 
ther at Tanjong Pura, when you will be gratified by an infinite 
reward. ‘ True,’ said the toddy-maker, ‘but what ability have 
I to couvey you to Tanjong Pura? Stay here with me, and 
when your father sends hither, then you can return to him. Be- 
sides, 1 am pleased with your appearance, therefore let me consi- 
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der you in the mean time as my own child, for | have no other,’ 
‘Very well,’ said Radin Prana Sangu, ‘ I shall readily comply 
with what you desire." He then received the name of Kyai Kimas 
Jiva; and was greatly beloved by both the toddy-maker and his 
wife; and in amusing him the toddy-maker would sometimes say, 
‘Master, you must become Raja of Majapahit, and marry the 
Princess Nai Casuma ; but when you become Ratu, I must be the 
Pati Ari Gaja Mada.’ * Very well,’ the Prince would answer, 
Y when I am the bitara, you must be the other.’” P. 151. 


It so happens by one of these accidents so common in 
Eastern story, that the princess does fall in love with San- 
gaji Jaya Ningrat, and absolutely marries him. 


« When Sangaji Jaya Ningrat was made bitara of Majapahit, 
the toddy-man presented himself to the raja and said, where is the 

eement which Paduca Bitara made with me (could in Javanese) 
that if your cy “a became bitara of Majapahit, I should be the 
Pati Aria Gaja Mada? ‘Then said the bitara, let our paman (father) 
wait, and I will certainly consider how it may be accomplished. 
Then the toddy-man returned home, aad Sangaji Jaya considered in 
his own mind how he could dismiss the Pati Aria Gaja Mada, since 
he had not been guilty of a single fault. Besides this person was 
the very factutum of the land of Majapahit, and he perceived that it 
would go toruin without him. But yet how was it possible to break 
his agreement with his adopted father. Reflecting on all this, he 
was geatly distressed, and for two or three days suffered no one 
to see him. When the Pati Aria Gaja Mada perceived this, he 
went into the bitara and enquired the cause of his shutting himself 
up. The bitara pretended that he was not well. ‘The other said, 
I perceive you have some secret uneasiness, if you can confide it 
to me, perhaps, by my advice, it may be easily removed. The bi- 
tara said, ‘ my father is right in his conjecture. I am not the son 
of the toddy-man, but of the raja of ‘Tanjong Pura, descended of 
the raja who came down from tle mountain Saguntang, and I 
am named Radin Prana Langu.’ He then related to him all the 
events which: had happened to him, and among the rest, the agree- 
ment into which he had entered with the toddy man, and that 
his present distress originated froin his desiring to fulfil his engage- 
ment and discard his paman, addressing that name to the prime 
minister. Pati Aria Gaja Mada requested him not to be. cast 
down, and was greatly delighted to learn that he was the son of 
the raja of Tanjong Pura, the loss of whose son was a well known 
circumstance in these regions. He represented that he was ver 
ready to resign his office, being now old. ‘he bitara said he did 
not wish him to resign, being conscious that the business could not 
be performed by his adopted father. Pati Aria Gaja Mada then 
advised him, that if he should again come to claim his promise, 
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he should tell him, ‘no doubt the office of Pati Aria Gaja Mada 
is a very high one, but it is also extremely troublesome, so that it 
can never be executed by my father; but I have found another 


__ Office for you of the same dignity. I will set you to preside over 


all the toddy-men of the country, and you shall have the same place 
of dignity with the Pati Aria Gaja Mada.’ There is no doubt, said 
he, that he will cheerfully accept it, for he will comprehend the 
advantage of it. The bitara approved of this advice, and Pati 
Aria Gaja Mada requested permission to depart. The very next 
day the toddy-man appeared to claim his promise. The bitara 
proposed to him his new office, with which he was highly delighted, 
and all the toddy.men of Majapahit were accordingly placed under 
him, and he received the title of Pati Aria de Gara, and was per- 
mitted to sit with Pati Aria Gaja Mada.”” P. 157. 


The celestial empire is not backward in exaggerations of 
its magnificence; but the Malay Annalist, in describing the 
state of the emperor of China, exceeds even the flattery of 
its own ministers. ‘The Siamese ambassador was accom- 
panied to the palace 0 Baa innumerable flock of crows, which 
entered together with him. The diplomatic suite was stop- 
ped at seven doors, and the crows stopped with it also, till 
the great gongs gave the signal ofadmission. The hall of audi- 
ence was one league in length, and though the state attendants 
collected in it were jammed knee to knee, there was no place 
left vacant. It was not roofed, but this defect was readily 
supplied, for the crows extending their wings, overshadowed 
the whole assembly. ‘‘ After this was heard the roaring of 
thunder, with thunder claps, and lightning flashed to and fro, 
and then the Raja of China came forth.” This Raja was a great 
man ; he had “‘ at his meals fifteen gantangs, each gantang five 
catty (we wish we knew the capacity of either) of husked 
rice, one hog, and a tub of hog’s lard ;” but great as he was, 
the Raja of Malaca was still greater ; for when the Raja of 
China laboured under a particular disorder, he could only be 
cured by drinking the water which had washed the face and 
feet of the Raja of Malaca. 

Sultan Mansur Shah, being highly pleased with Hang 
‘Tuah one day, ‘‘ bestowed on him every article of dress 
which he wore.” One of this Sultan’s officers, Sri Nara dt 
Raja had a son, Tun Abdal, ‘‘ who was extremely fond of 
ornament, with a great deal of self-complacence. He would 
be three days in paring his nails; and if he was on horse- 
back in the heat of the day, he would be adjusting himself by 
his own shadow.” Another son, if he had been born at 
Rome, might have mounted the throne: indeed, his father 
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seems to have been as well skilled in soothsaying as Tanaquil 
herself. 


“ There was one of the sons one night sleeping in the veranda, 
and the bandahara came out, and was going to say his morning 
prayers, when he saw the head of Tun Mataher illuminated with 
alight which ascended towards heaven. He went near and ex- 
amined, and the light suddenly vanished. ‘Then said the Banda- 


hara, if this boy live, he will be a greater man than I am, but he 
will not last *.” 


Our classical recollections are awakened by two other 
passages. The Prince Samaloco, after an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition, as he returned homeward took a stone and threw it 
into the sea, saying, ‘‘ when this stone floats on the water, 
then will T again g° pirateering against Ujung Tuna Besar, 
the great peninsula.” The Phocoeans, when expelled by 
Harpagus, made a similar vow. Having sunk a mass of 
iron at the mouth of their harbour, they swore that they 
never would return till that mass appeared above the sea— 
the Phocoeans perjured themselves ; whether Samaloco had 
more reverence for the gods we have no means of saying. 
The next is a resemblance of military costume. The cham- 
pion, ‘Tun Hamgah, in shame and rage begins to brandish 

is spear, and clash his shield, and ring its bells ; these last 
are terrific ornaments which Aéschylus has assigned to 
Tydeus. 
‘ype agmides & tow 
yarnnraros nraloves KQAQNEE olor. 


The scene which we give below is remarkable for its pa- 
triarchal simplicity, and cannot fail to bring to mind the 
death-bed of Jacob. The expression which we have printed 
in italics is eminently beautiful, and appears, from its fre- 
quent occurrence in other parts of the volume, to be the 
well omened peripbrasis which the Malays adopt for that 
change which almost all languages describe indirectly. 


“In a short time the bandahara Paduca Raja fell sick, for he 
was now an old man, and all his family who were at the distance 
of one or two days’ journey assembled, and all his grand-children 
and great-grand-children, and he announced unto them his will. 
‘ Listen all of you,’ said he, ‘ let none of you truck religion for 
the world, for this world is not perpetual, for all that live have to 


eens 





*“ Mox cum somno et flammam abiisse. Tum abducto in secretum viro 
Tanaquil, Viden tu puerum hunc, inquit, quem tam humili cultu educamus? Scire 
licet hunc lumen quondam rebus nostris dubiis futurum, prasidiumque regle ad- 
Alicte.”—Liv. 1. xxxix. 
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die; but be steady in the practice of piety towards Almighty 
God. The learned say, that a just Prince is Jike a prophet of 
God, and is the representative of God in the world; and when 

ou perform your duty tu the raja, you are to do it faithfully, as if 
before God Almighty, for such is the command of God and his holy 
prophet; and this I desire all of you to consider as my last testa. 
ment.’ He then looked to Sri Maha Raja, and said, ‘ Mutaher, 
you will be a great man, but do not hope to be father of the raja’s 
brother, or else you are sure to be slain.’ Then he addressed his 
eldest son, Zein al Abedin, saying, ‘ Ha! Abedin, if you will not 
do the business of the raja properly, you had better take op your 
residence in the wood, and fill your belly with leaves.’ He also 
said to his grandson, Tun Pawa, exhorting him £ not to take up his 
residence in the town, but in the country, and the plants and ve. 
getables of the country would’ be gold’ for him.’ He then said to 
his great-grandson ‘Tun Yusef, ‘O Yusef, haunt not the raja’s 
court; this is my last injunction to you.’ Such were the last in- 
junctions of the bandahara Paduca Raja-to all his family, addres- 
sing them all severally, according. to what was proper for them. 
The Sultan, Mahmud, when he heard that the bandahara was very 
sick, came to visit him, and the bandahara saluted him, and told him, 
* he fancied he was upon the eve of quitting this world, and that 
he was about to enter on the future world. Therefore,’ says he, 
‘I commit my whole family over to your charge, and I request 
you not to listen to the words of persons who are false, or you will 

e sure to repent of it, if you follow your own inclinations, which 
are apt to be influeticed by the seductions of Satan. Many are 
the great and powerful rajas who have ruined their affairs by fol- 
lowing their inclinations.’ After this he departed to God's mercy, 
and was buried according to the custom of bandaharas.”? P. 244. 


We-extract one specimen of the marvellous, which we 
think will bear us out in our assertion, that there is no luxu- 
riance of imagination to atone for its puerility and extrava- 
gance. ‘The king of Malaca determines to marry the princess 
Gunung Ledang, and sends ambassadors to demand her. 


“ After long journeying they reached the foot of the hill, and 
began to ascend it, but found no road; the hill men however 
showed them the road, forthe way was excessively difficult, with 
violent gusts of wind, and a cold quite unsupportable. They ad- 
vanced, however, till they reached about the middle of the moun 
tain, when none of the people could proceed farther. Then said 
Tun Mamed to the laksamana and Sang Satia, * Stop you here, 
gentles, and let me ascend'the hill.’ The others assented, and 
‘fun Mamed, with two or three hearty men, ascended as_ well a 
he could, till he came to the bamboos, which are spontaneously 
melodious ; and all that ascended, felt like birds flying, in the fu- 
rious gusts of wind, and the clouds closed round so near, that one 
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might touch them ; and the sound of the musical bamboos was _ 


extremely melodious; and the very birds lingered to hear their 
music; and the forest deer were all enchanted by their melody ; 
and Tun Mamed was so delighted with their sound, that he could 
not prevail on himself to advance on his journey for some time. 
Again however he proceeded slowly, till at last he reached a gar- 
den of wonderful beauty, such as had never been seen. It was full 
of all kinds of flowers and fruits which are to be -found in the 
whole world, arranged in plots of divers kinds. As soon as the 
birds of the garden observed the approach of Tun Mamed, they 
uttered all kinds of cries, some like a man whistling ; others like a 
person playing on a pipe; others like a person playing on the sir- 
dam; others like a person reciting verses; others like persons ber- 
saluca, or joyous ; others like persons ber-gorindam, or conversing, 
in dialogue. The large lemons made a loud noise, the grapes 


viggled, and the pomegranates smiled, and the warasac laughed 
aloud, while the rose repeated pantuns.”? P. 277. 


In this garden was a hall, the whole materials of which were 


of done, and the reof of hair, in which the ambassadors re- 
ceived the answer of the princess. 


* Then there came to him an old woman, hunch-backed, and 
bent threefold, and said to him, * Dang Raya Rani has delivered 
your message to the Princess Gunung Ledang, who desires me to 
say, that if the rajah of Malaca wishes for me, he must first make 
a flight of stairs of gold, and another of silver, from Malaca to 
Gunung Ledang; and in asking me he must present a gnat’s 
heart seven platters broad, a moth's heart seven platters broad, a 
vat of human tears, and a vat of the juice of the young betel nut, 
one phial of the raja’s blood, and one phial of the Prince Raja 
Ahmed’s blood; and if the raja performs this, the Princess Gun- 
ung Ledang will assent to his desire.’ As soon as she had spoken 
this she vanished, so that. nobody could perceive where she had 
gone. According to some accounts, however, the. elderly lady who 
conversed with ‘un Mamed, was the Princess Gunung Ledang, 
who had assumed the appearance of an old woman. Then Tun 
Mamed returned and descended to the laksamana and Sang Satia, 
and informed them of what had passed ; after which they all return- 
ed and related the whole of the old woman’s conversation to Sul- 
tan Mahmud.Shah, who said, ‘ all these requests may be complied 


with, but the taking of blood is an unpleasant business, and | have 
no inclination for it at all.’ P. 280. 


The great excellence of one of the Malaca princes con- 
sisted in receiving a football a hundred hundred times on his 
foot without allowing it to fall, and occasionally kicking 
it so high that a man might eat his luncheon before it 
came down again. The beautiful Tun Tijaraan Bancal was 
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the most accomplished damsel of her time, and, moreover, 
was so excessively clever at opening pepper-pods with her 
teeth, that she could always separate them into two equal 
parts without ever tearing them awry. ‘The sage Kazi Me. 
nawer was the most profound of philosophers. He had 
three spitting-pots hung up without the kisi-kisi, (Qa!) and 
when rincing his mouth he could spirt into all the three at 
once without scattering his spittle. 

‘The Malays are most obedient subjects. Sri Bija di Raja 
once happened to be late at a levee, for which the Raja or- 
dered him to be put to death. When the executioners came 
the culprit protested against the sentence as disproportioned 
to his crime ; the Raja was informed of this, and sent hima 
letter, in which he explained his offences to be of four or 
five descriptions, whereupon he submitted to death without 
farther opposition. 

A few notices of the arrival of the Portuguese (Frangi) 
are to be found towards the end of this volume. On their 
first visit from Goa, the people were going to be in a pas- 
sion with them, but the bandahara prevented them. Soon 
after the great vizier, Alphonsus Albuquerco, heard how fine 
a country Malaca was, and began to covet it eagerly. Gon- 
salvo Pereira was ordered to explore it, and he fired awa 
with his cannon, so that the peeple when they beard the 
noise, asked, ‘‘ what sound is this like thunder ? *” and when 
they saw that their necks, and waists, and hands, and 
feet, were severed by the bullets, they furthermore asked, 
‘what is the name of this weapon which is round? it is 
not sharp, but it will kill.” The great vizier was very angry 
that his men were beat back, and did not make a second 
attempt till many years afterwards. This happened in the 
days of Sultan Ahmed, when, in spite of the valour of Tun 
Mea, the hairy caterpillar, the Portuguese were victorious. 
«The prince singly contended with a long lance, against all 
these Preagis- curse them—-and the prince was slightly 
wounded in the hand.” A little additional trouble on the 
part of the editor would have given these historical parts an 
interest of which at present they are devoid. And we sin- 
cerely regret the indolence (for we will not impute any other 
cause) which bas allowed a work which cannot fail to ex- 
cite curiosity, to issue from the press in so slovenly a form. 
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Art. VI. Sermons on the Christian Character, with Oc- 
casional Discourses. By the Rev. C. J. Hoare, 4.M 
Rector of Godstone, and tate Vicar of Blandford Forum 
Rivingtons. 1821. 


In this volume, we have much pleasure in presenting to 
our readers a very faithful and able statement of all the im- 
portant doctrines of the Bible and our own Church. The 
Author has neither neglected that degree of meditation and 
thought which the subject itself on which he writes de- 
mands, nor shrank from a due share of the dime labor et 
mora, in putting his matter into a becoming dress. And 
we think it bat due to him to say, that he has divested the 
highest points in practical Theology of all unnecessary ob- 
scurity, and communicated to others in perspicuous and 
forcible language, that which he had first thoroughly con- 
sidered and clearly understood, in all its bearings, himself. 

It is much to be regretted, but cannot be unknown to any 
one only moderately acquainted with Divinity, that the most 
essential doctrines of our holy religion are sometimes advo- 
cated in a manner, not merely offensive to good taste, but 
more or less hostile to the interests of trath. ‘The most 
sacred and indispensable principles have their correlative 
errors and corruptions, which some (we charitably hope 
piously disposed,) teachers not only do not guard against, but 
80 heedlessty, if not wilfully, incur, as to make their state- 
ments wear the garb of falsehood and deception, rather 
than of Christian wisdom and soberness. It is a peculiar 
merit of Mr. Hoare’s Sermons, that they are equally distin- 
guished by a firm and confident character, which nothing 

a conscious pursuit of revealed truth would inspire, and 
by a guarded and cautious one, bespeaking his deep and ex- 
ag sense of the gross adulterations which that truth 

as, from the times of its first promulgation, received from 
men of weak or perverted minds. 

The plan of the Sermons, unless that of Mr. George 
Herbert's ‘‘ Priest in the Temple” should be thought by 
some readers to have suggested it, appears in a great de- 
gree original. The Christian is described in all his ordi- 
nary relations and circumstances during the state of pro- 
hation, and in its closing scene. ‘The occasional Dis- 
courses, comprise the chief Fasts and Festivals of the re- 
formed Church, and thus, as part of the same volume, 
Stongly present to the mind of the reader the connexion 
between Christian principles = Christian lustitutions. 

m 
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We should not do justice to this work, if we omitted to 
give our readers some extracts. In so doing, we feel no 
apprehension, that the specimens we produce will fall short 
of the expectations which the above remarks may have 
excited, still less that they will leave an impression more 
favourable than that which a perusal of the whole volume 
would be likely to afford. Its character is, indeed, main- 
tained throughout with striking uniformity; and as every 


part equally merited, so it appears also to have received, 
the devoted attention of the Author. 


In the Sermon entitled ‘‘ The Christian in his Closet,” 
the retirement to which we are invited by our Religion, is 
thus defined : 


“The privacy taught in the Scriptures, and enforced by the 
precepts and practice of our Saviour himself, was one consistent 
with the most active scenes of duty; and admitted of the freest 
intercourse with all classes of mankind, wherever good was to be 
performed. It was an occasional retirement for holy purposes. 
It was the secret hour of meditation on divine things, which 
the holy patriarch walked forth at eventide to indulge; and 
with which David delighted to interrupt the slumbers of the night 
season. It was that, to which prophets of old would for a time 
retreat, even in the depth of deserts; where they could ‘ weep in 
secret for the pride’ of their countrymen, or ‘ sit alone’ under 
‘the yoke of affliction’, and where John the Baptist acquired the 
Lessons of holy mortification suited to his mysterious office. It 
was the stated solitude, in which a Daniel, a Cornelius, a Peter, 
each under their respective dispensations, poured forth their ear- 
nest, and approved devotions to God: or that still more favoured 
solitude, in which the Author of the Apocalypse, the loving and 
beloved St. John, was permitted to anticipate upon earth the songs 
of triumph, and the company of the blessed, which surround the 
Eternal Throne. In one word, it was the retirement described 
before, of our blessed Saviour himself; who oft-times ‘ retired 
apart into a mountain to pray :’? who kindly reproached his sleep- 
ing disciples * Could ye not watch with me one hour?’ but en- 
joined in the same sentence, the solemn and edifying duty; 
‘Watch and pray, lest ye enter into Temptation.’ Whilst the 
faithful Christian will expect no miraculous blessing on his retired 
meditations ; and will consider it sufficient to be noticed by Hin, 
‘who seeth in secret, and Himself shall reward him openly ;’ he 
still is not backward in obeying the call which summons him to 
so sacred an engagement. He stands in awe and sins not; he 
communes with his own heart, and in his * chamber, and is still” 


~ 27. 


And again, 


“‘T have shewed you, that it isno hard, ascetic, or monastic 
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discipline that I here prescribe; not one, which so much binds 
the hands from labor, or the feet from walking in the cheerful 
ways of men, as one which binds the heart to God, and directs a 
reasonable being to that method, by which alone ‘* the flesh can 
be subdued to the Spirit.’ This then, I repeat it, is a work ne- 
cessary for all, It is a course that [ must as a Christian Minister, 
enjoin even to the most laborious and engaged ; nay, in propor- 
tion to their other avocations, f must warn them of the necessity 
of this, It is a Sabbath of the mind, to which I invite every son 
of earthly toil; and bid him in this way to prepare himself for that 
eternal Sabbath, for which we are taught to look. Thus may 
you obtain, even in this low world, a bright anticipation of that 
‘rest, which yet remaineth for the people of God.’ And thus, 
often finding and cheerfully dedicating to holy purposes, the pre- 
cious moments of retirement and ‘ stillness’, may you experience 
in them a safe and peaceful refuge from every fear. God himself 
‘shall keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed in him 
because he trusteth in him,’ ” P, 44, 


In the Sermon which more immediately led to the subject 
of outward Communion, ‘‘ The Christian in his Church,” the 
Author appears to us to have incalcated the true principles 
on which this important duty rests. 


“In the first place’ he says, * the Christian, in selecting the 
Church with which he will hold commuion, wiil doubtless desire 
to have fellowship with the Apostles in doctrine and in act. In 
other words, he will profess Apostolical doctrines—accompanicd 
with Apostolical services—resting on Apostolical authority—and de- 
livered by an Apostolical Ministry.” P. 77. 


And afterwards, on the fourth of these divisions he adds, 


“ The appointment of a standing Ministry for purposes of public 
instruction, Prayer, and the Administration of the Sacraments, is 
doubtless of the very essence of a Christian Communion, ‘Go 
ye into all the world,’ said Christ to his Apostles, ‘ and preach 
the gospel to every creature :’ and added the promise, * Lo I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.’ None will 
deny, that such an injunction, with such a promise, must apply to 
some kind of Christian Ministers, who were to receive authorit 
to preach the gospel to the end of time. And whence will the 
considerate preacher wish to derive his authority ; whence will 
the reflecting hearer wish it to have been derived, but from a 
source as n@arly as possible allied to that commission, which the 
Apostles received from the lips of Christ? And did not they 
impart that Commission themselves, to * faithful men who should 
be able to teach others also?’ And did not those ‘ faithful men’ 
transmit the same authority to their successors? And is it not 
true to the present day, that almaget all authorised teachers, of 
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whatever class, appeal to the admission granted them by other 
teachers, who had preceded them in the sacred office? I desire 
not to enter controversially on this point: or to divert your attention 
from what is plain, and may make for edification, in my remarks, 
It is simply my design, to render you, my brethren, satisfied with 
the authority, which we, as your authorized instructors, claim 
over you ‘ for your edification, and not for destruction.’ We de- 
sire * to magnify our office,’ if by any means we may assist ‘ them 
which are our flesh, and might save ‘ some of them.’ We would, 
above all, aim at the grand object of causing, through the thanks- 
giving of many for our privileges, ‘ glory to redound to God’, 
Nor can I, in this respect, forbear to mention, that the Chris- 
tian, in connecting himself with such a Church, will see no reason 
for regret, and much for thankfulness, in its connection with the 
temporal power of the State. He will rejoice to see, that, ac- 
cording to Prophecy, ‘ Kings are its nursing fathers, and Queens 
its nursing mothers ;’ and he will anticipate with glowing expec. 
tation the time. when ¢ the glory of all lands shall flow into’ the 
bosom of the Christian Church ; when ‘ the kings of Tarshish and 
of the Isles shall bring presents; the Kings of Sheba and Seba 


shall offer gifts: yea, all Kings shall fall down before’ the Lord 
of life, * and all nations do Him service.’ ” P. 81. 


In the Discourse on Good Friday, from 1 Cor. i. 18., the 
Author ably sets forth Aow the preaching of the Cross is 
“« the power of God unto us who are saved,” and states this 
to arise, first from its exalting our conceptions of God. 


“¢ Consider the Cross of Christ in its full mysterious character, 
as the Scriptures most unquestionably pourtray it, and what new, 
impressive, and reconciling views of the highest attributes of God, 
will be obtained from it by the humble and penitent believer. 
Does Justice demand our respect? Faith views the Cross, as a 
solemn sentence pronounced in the sight of men and angels upon 
transgression ; a sacrifice vindicating the honour of that law, which 
man had broken; atoning for its breach, and fulfilling its claims 
by the Payment of an Obedience, which none but the Son of God 
could ever have accomplished. We behold it, and adore the 
matchless purity of Divine Justice. Or does Mercy engage us? 
Regard then the sufferings of Christ as an act of sovereign mercy, 
exercised towards the most unworthy of creatures. View Him as 
God suffering for man ; paying, by His stripes, the penalty of our 
transgression ; by His death, purchasing our life: and what is 
there great or generous in man; what is there noble in feeling, 
or rapturous in gratitude, that is not almost irresistibly called forth 
in praise to Him, ‘ who loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood?’ Further, do we admire the perfection of Wisdom ° 
Wisdom indeed how great, how divine, was that, which first con- 
ceived a Plan for reconciling the opposite claims of infinite Justice 
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and infinite Mercy: and which the Psalmist beautifully exalts, 
when he sings, ‘ Mercy and truth have met together, righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other.’ But see also the wisdom 
of its execution. Recall the patriarchal types, the Mosaic sacri- 
fices, the emblems of history, or the more sure word of pygphetic 
records ; watch them all meeting their accomplishment in that 
one ‘despised and rejected’ Person, ‘ the Man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief:’ hear Him pronounce as He hung upon the 
Cross, ‘ It is finished’; and then learn to acknowledge the truth 
and consistency of Divine Wisdom. Or finally, do we admire the 
exercise of Power? ‘Then behold the strength of God made per- 
fect in the weakness of the Cross. Strong was that Spirit of the 
Father which supported the Son in His appointed work: and 
which, through the fiercest assaults of earth and hell, brought 
Him safe without defect er stain. Strong was He, who, standing 
at the bar of Pilate, might have summoned twelve legions of An- 
gels to His defence ; whose dominion now derided, had once been 
publicly exercised over the powers of nature; whose hands, now 
nailed to the cross, had fed the multitudes by miracle ; whose 
pierced and bloody feet once had walked upon the waves; and 
whose voice, which now cried out in the agonies of dissolution, 
had once before called Lazarus from the tomb. Shall we not 
deem that, in truth, a Divine power, which by the very surrender 
of its own rights, and by a voluntary descent to the lowest point 
of apparent weakness, brought salvation to a fallen race? Shall 
we not confess, * The foolishness of God is wiser than men; and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men?’ Or rather, shall not 
all creation conspire to proclaim * Christ, the wisdom of God, and 
the power of God?’ ” 


Such specimens might be multiplied from every part of 
the work, of which it is not too much to say, that there is no 
important practical doctrine which has not here received 
some useful illustration, nor a single error of any preva- 
lence or importance, which has not here met with a power- 
ful antidote. ‘To the gloomy tenets of the Calvinist, is op- 
posed the doctrine of universal Redemption ; to the Anti- 
nomian, the conditions of Salvation; and to the Solifidian, 
the proportionate rewards in heaven, of works done in faith, 
are exhibited in the simple and unambiguons terms of the 
Gospel. ‘To all a system of doctrine is promulgated, which 
the Bible and our Apostolical Church would “ mark for their 
own,” and which we, under this conviction, cordially recom- 
mend to our readers. 
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Arr. VIf. A Voyage to Africa: including a Narrative 
of an Embassy to one of the Interior Kingdoms, in the 
Year 1820; with Remarks on the Course and Termina- 
lion of the Niger, and other principal Rivers in that 
Country. By William Hutton, late acting Consul for 
Ashantee, and an Officer in the African Company's Ser- 
vice. Illustrated with Maps and Plates. 8vo. 502 pp. 
Lovgman and Co. 1821. 


We left Mr, Hutchinson in September, 1817, as accredited 
British resident at the court of Coomassie, in consequence 
of Mr. Bowdich’s successful mission *. Mr. Hutton’s vo- 
lume details the particulars of a second embassy to the same 
place ; and cappli what was wanting to the history of our 
transactions with Ashantee during the last three years. We 
shall endeavour to put together from it such particulars as 
appear likely to excite any public interest. 

At the close of 1818 the British government being desir- 
ous to promote the intercourse which had already been 
opened with the king of Ashantee, appointed Mr. Dupuis, a 
gentleman who had long been resident at Mogadore, and | 
who was well acquainted with the Moorish language, to be 
consul at Coomassie. His allowances were liberal, and he 
was instructed to be the bearer of presents, amounting to 
five hundred pounds in value, to his sable majesty. ‘The 
chief objects to which the mission was addressed were the 
maintenance of a friendly alliance, the establishment of a 
road between Cape Coast Castle and Coomassie, the selec- 
tion of a spot about five and twenty miles inland, for a new 
settlement, and, generally, the attainment of any geogra- 
phical and statistical knowledge which might be deemed ser- 
viceable to our commercial interests, 

On Mr. Dupuis’s arrival at Cape Coast Castle he found 
that circumstances had arisen since Mr. Bowdich’s return, 
by which the objects and character of the projected embassy 
were materially affected. The king of Ashantee had been 
engaged in war with the Buntcokoos, a nation situated to 
the north of his dominions ; and when he proceeded from 
his capital to head his army, Mr. Hutchinson, probably in 
some doubt as to his pe rsonal safety during the monarch’s 
abseace, very eal returned to Cape Coast Castle. The 
Ashantee arms were victorious, and the hing, according to 
custom, sent round to the various sottlements messengers 


* See British Critic, Ap: l 18139 
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bearing the jaw-bones of his enemies as proofs of conquest, 
and requesting the presents usual on ras occasions, to en- 
hance the splendour of his triumphal entry into his capital. 
At Commenda, a British settlement about twenty miles from 
Cape Coast Castle, the natives drove the messengers from 
their town with the most wanton and unprovoked insolence. 
Complaint of this outrage was made at Cape Coast, but no 
redress was obtained or promised ; and the king highly and, 
as it appears to us, not unjustly irritated, sent a threatening 
message both to Cape town and the castle ; addressing the 
town as responsible for the inhabitants of Commenda, and 
advising the governor of the castle to build his walls higher, 
since in forty days the Ashantee army would march to the 
sea side. A spirited reply was returned to this menace. The 
king, in consequence, prohibited all trade with Cape Coast, 
and the inhabitants threw up a mud-wall, and made prepara- 
tions for defence. Ata subsequent stage the king demanded, 
by a confidential captain, and afterwards by his own nephew, 
prince Adoom, the payment of 1600 ounces of gold, (about 
6400/7.) from the inhabitants of Cape Coast, and the same 
sum from the governor of the castle, as an atonement for the 
infraction of existing treaties. ‘These extortions were 
treated with becoming indignation, and prince Adoom ex- 
pressed a wish that the concluding negociations might be 
conducted by Mr. Dupuis, and his suite, at Coomassie itself. 

Mr. Hutton, who it seems had previously been attached 
to Major Peddie’s expedition, but had quitted it in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding about the terms of his en- 
gagement, volunteered his services to accompany Mr. Du- 
puis; and received orders from the governor and council to 
piace himself ander the direction of that gentleman, and in 
case any accident should happen to him, to take charge of 
the embassy. A severe illness prevented Mr. Dupuis from 
leaving Cape Coast on the appointed day. He had already 
expressed great dissatisfaction at a paper of instructions, 
which, pursuant to the directions of the African Com- 
mittee, had been presented to him by the governor ; and this 
dissension appears to haye been materially increased by his 
transferring to Mr. Hutton, through a formal instrument, 
all powers vested in himself, without communication with 
the authorities at the Castle. An open breach, which in the 
end proved materially prejudicial to the objects of the em- 
hassy, was the result of this petty squabbling. We know 
how diflicult it is to form an accurate judgment on points 
of this mature without intimate acquaintance with the nur 
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merous minutiz from which they must receive their colouring : 
and we are therefore unwilling to express any opinion on the 
merits of the contending parties. Still if we were called 
upon to decide from the documents given by Mr. Hutton, 
who professes, and indeed maintains, the strictest imparti- 
ality, we cannot discover in what points the governor vut- 
stepped his power; and we plainly observe in Mr. Dupuis’ 
comununications a tone of petulance unworthy of a public 
ollicer, and a jealousy of punctilio which must have rendered 
him very difficult to act with, 

In consequence of Mr, Dupuis’ illness, Mr. Hutton set 
forward as chief of the embassy, on the Sth of February, 
Is20. Ile was accompanied by Mr. Salmon, an assistant 
surgeon in the African Company's service; the presents 
heing already one day’s journey in advance, under the care 
of Mr. Collins, the vice-consul, and Mr. Graves, the linguist. 
Mr. Hutton has framed a map of his route, an assistance 
which is entirely wanting in Mr, Bowdich’s work. The de- 
gree of reliance to be placed upon it will readily be seen from 
the fullowing account of its formation, 


* It would be difficult to give the courses with perfect accuracy 
in travelling a narrow black’s path, from the numberless turnings 
and windings. The distances, however, I think, may be de- 
pended upon, and the latitude and longitude of the different towns 
\ hope will be found tolerably correct; although I regret to say 
the embassy was enticely unprovided with quadrants and telescopes. 
I had therefore no means of checking the latitude by an altitude of 
the sun. Bat I have deemed it my duty to give the latitude and 
longitude of the different towns by course and distance, pee 
to the account which I kept during the journey, without regar 
to other accounts, which may probably be more correct.”” P. 136. 


The escort furnished by Prince Adoom consisted of more 
than three hundred men, Mr. Hutton came up with this 
main body at Paintrey, after a journey of nine hours; and 
was joined at this place, in a few days, by Mr. Dupuis, who 
now felt himself well enough to assume the command in 
person, 

The mode of travellmg in Africa is sufficiently unpleasant. 
A hammock swang from a pole, rests on the shoulders of 
two bearers; a sht in the bottem of it allows the feet to rest 
on a sort of stirrup below, and the body is balanced by 
grasping the pele with one hand, while the other bears an 
umbrella. The path from Cape Coast to Paintrey is de- 
scribed to be rather good than otherwise, though in many 
places it was not more than a foot im breadth, and had seve- 
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ral trees blown down across it, so that the hammock-bearers 
frequently fell down, to the no small discomfiture of their 
burdens. Paintrey appears to Mr. Hutton to be the spot on 
which Government should endeavour to obtain permission for 
the establishment of new factories, and a school for the na- 
tives. It is a neat and pleasant village, distant nineteen 
miles from Cape Coast, and containing seven handred inha- 
bitants, who, for the most part, seem well disposed to Euro- 

ans. The country is rich and fertile, a communication 
could readily be kept up with the castle; and it is not till 
this and the neighbouring village, Asoonqua, are passed, 
that the forests begin to offer difficulties. Fish is taken 
plentifully on the sea coast, and after being dryed, is con- 
veyed in large quantities into the interior. There is no want 
of poultry, sheep, goats, and hogs, though the last are said 
to feed on human flesh. Bullocks are somewhat scarce, and 
horses are not at all to be procured. The most delicious 
fruits, pine-apples, oranges, guavas, paupaus, benanas, su- 
gar-apples, sour-soups, &c.; game of all descriptions, deer, 
bush-hogs, hares, partridges, wild ducks and pigeons are 
abundant. Monkey flesh makes an excellent soup, and 
another, which is described to be a choice delicacy, is ex- 
tracted from the oil of the palm nut. The palm-tree, as is 
well known, furnishes also the common wine of the country, 
which is obtained by tapping the trunk. The tree, when 
tapped, yields wine by distillation, for twenty or thirty days, 
to the amount of fifteen or twenty gallons, and when com- 
pletely drained, withers away and dies. It is procured in 
the morning, aud after three o’clock in the day turns sour, 
and becomes unfit for use. It is a sweet, pleasant, and 
wholesome beverage, but extremely intoxicating if taken in 
large quantities. The wood of the palm-tree is used for 
building, and the oil of the nut, besides the soup, furnishes 
a kind of yeast for baking. 

In addition to these advantages Paintrey has two excellent 
watering places; rain falls sufficiently during six months of 
the year, and the soil has shewn itself capable of producing the 
choicest vegetables. Nor do we see that any objections are 
likely to arise from the state of society in it. The higher orders 


In cute curanda plus equo operata juventus, 


devote a great part of the morning to washing and greasing 
themselves from head to foot, an operation usually performed 
in public. The remainder of the day is passed in talking 
palavers, drinking palm-wine, and playing worree; a game 
which Mr. Bowdich says is also played in Syria; but of 
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which neither he nor Mr. Hutton can give any farther ac. 
count than that a small board is used, with fourteen holes 
cut in it, large enough to admit pebbles about the size of a 
marble, and that the two persons who play toss the pebbles 
from one hole to the other. Truly man is the same in the 
great outlines of his nature all over the world. For any 
thing we can see to the contrary worree is as good a medium 
for the transfer of money as rouge et noir, or hazard, and 
the exquisite of St. James's-Street, if he catalogued his daily 
occupations, would differ in little more than colour from his 
equally useless brother on the banks of the Asooneeara. 

‘The first stage from Paintrey presented a woody country, 
occasionally opening into beautiful vallies. The path was 
crooked, and so overgrown that it was necessary to cuta 
passage in most parts; numerous streams crossed it, and 
stupendous cotton-trees shot up on all sides; many were 
‘at least fifty feet in circumference, and one hundred and 
fifty feet high.” Mr. Mutton is moderate in their admea- 
surement, for Bosman says, ‘‘ I have seen some of these 
trees so high that their tops and branches were scarce to be 
reached by a common musket shot.” ‘This we look upon to 
be arandom shot. ‘The forest scenery lasted for four days, 
without intermission, when on reaching the Boosempra ri- 
ver, the country became more open and cheerful. Mr, 
H{utton is lond in the praises of its beauty, and compares it 
tu the Richmond meadows. 

Our readers would derive little amusement from a bare ca- 
talogue of barbarous names ; and little else is to be found in 
the journal of the remaining route. One stream, however, 
we must not omit to mention, the Aganippe of the Ashan- 
tees. This people, it seems, are distinguished among their 
neighbours for their oratorical powers; and ~~ are said to 
derive this gift from the virtue of the clear nll of Bohmen, 
(the water of eloquence) of which they drink annually. On 
approaching the Capital, the embassy halted at Dachason, 
(Dirt town) and were visited by some messengers, bringing 
presents of eatables from the king, and accompanied by a 
‘* white negro boy.” 


“Ila prius creta, mox hec carbone notasti.’* 


The poor wretch appeared to be an ideot, his features 
were Africon, bis hair white and woolly, his skin sallow and 
unhealthy ; and he was grotesquely dressed in an old coat, 
trowsers, and shoes which he could scarcely keep on his feet, 
and crowned by a tattered cocked hat and feather. These 
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jusus natur@, were subsequently found to be by no means 
ancommon. 

The public entrance to Coomassie, was made on the 28th 
of February, and was distinguished by precisely the same 
ceremonial.as that of Mr. Bowdich. Several of the king's 
sons joined in the Ambassador's procession. They were 
carried on men’s shoulders, and attended by slaves, who bore 
their stools, the insignia of the blood-royal. These are 
made of one solid piece of wood, highly carved and polished. 
The concourse of people was supposed to be scarcely less 
than fifty thousand ; and the noise of drums, horns, and flutes, 
mixed with the shouts of the multitude, made it impossible 
(as we can readily believe) to hear the solitary bugleman 
who preceded Mr. Dupuis. Qn entering the palace, the em- 
bassy was escorted by a guard of honour composed of the 
king’s household troops, all clad in Brifish uniforms, red, 
with yellow facings. After a short pause, the chief executioner 
summoned them to the reyal presence ; and they moved into 
the splendid circle, which Mr. Bowdich has so well de- 
scribed. His Majesty’s reception, as the Plenipotentiaries 
passed by him, was gracious and dignified; as he retarned 
io pass by them, it partook more of the first than the last of 
these royal qualifications, for ‘‘ he was evidently too intoxi- 
cated to ask any questions.” 


“ The executiover, who carried the execution-stool, which was 
besmeared with human blood, and covered with a caul of fat, 
came quite close to us, and shook it in our faces, which probably 
was done to intimidate, and to caution us against the consequences 
of acting as spies in the country ; and as a large bell was attached 
to it, the noise it made, added to the frightful appearance of the 
executioner, and the disgusting sight of the stool, did not give rise 
to the most pleasing sensations.”” P. 220. 


The ceremony lasted five hours, and was intolerably fa- 
tiguing : at its close, the Ambassadors were lodged in the 
honse of Prince Adoom, and supplied liberally from the 
royal kitchens. 

None of the horrible spectacles which accompanied Mr. 
Bowdich’s entreé were exhibited on the present occasion, 
nor, indeed, during the stay of the Envoys. Mr. Hutton 
willingly accepts the absence of these abominations as a 
proof of improvement. 

The first audience was one of ceremony only. When Mr. 
Dupuis was beginning to enumerate the presents which the 
king of England had sent to bis brother of Ashantce, after 
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he had stated 100 guns, 100 kegs of powder, and 100 ankers 
of rum, he was stopped short by the interpreter, who re. 
quested him not to mention the other articles before all the 
poe, On the following morning, they were unpacked for 

is majesty’s inspection ; the first case, unfortunately, con. 
tained part of'a turuing lathe, which being wholly incompre- 
hensible to the sooty court, and seeming nothing more thay 
two pieces of wood, excited a very significant smile : without 
a mechanist to work it, indeed, this article appears as useless 
as Punch was, till the noble purchaser contracted for his 
master. ‘The remaining offerings were of a more intelligible 
nature. Guns, gunpowder, rum, port-wine, porter, currants, 
soap, sugar, annisette, brandy-fruits, crockery-ware, clothes, 
glass, an organ, an /Eolian harp, harmonic glasses, drums, cym- 
bals, a mirror, a lamp, a magic lanthorn, and a kaleidoscope, 
Notwithstanding an affected indifference, which it seems is a 
part of the Ashantee State craft, it was evident, that both 
the receiver and the spectators were highly gratified at this 
display. Bumpers of real Hollands, in large tumblers, were 
handed round ; and his majesty, after endeavouring to learn 
the words George and London, closed the audience. 

The negotiation proceeded favourably. The king took an 
oath of allegiance to the king of England, and volunteered 
10,000 Ashantee troops, to march at any time to any part of 
Africa, which his Britannic majesty might require. The first 
mention, however, of the proposed establishment of a school 
at Paintrey, excited considerable surprise and jealousy, He 
rose from his couch, and taking his seat among the linguists 
and captains, declared that he could not consent to any grant 
of the kind. He expressed a strong wish for the re-esta- 
blishment of the slave trade; and said, that since its aboli- 
tion, there had been nothing but fighting. On opening the 
discussion relative to the payment from Cape Coast, it ap- 
peared, that since the arrival of the embassy, the king had 
been in communication with the Governor on the subject, and 
in consequence, he refused to allow it to form any part of the 
treaty to be then concluded. All claim on the Governor, 
however, as far as himself was concerned, was relinquished ; 
and a treaty was eventually signed and ratified, recognizing 
Mr. Dupuis, and any successor he might appoint, as Consul, 
acknowledging allegiance to the king of England, dispens- 
ing with the former deman«, putting to rest all differences 
and palavers, resolving to encourage mutual commerce, ad- 
mitting the natives under British protection to be entitled 


to the protection of and amenable only to British laws ; and 
v 
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stipulating, that the path between Cape Coast and Coomassie, 
should for the future be kept in good order, half by the Eng- 
lish, and half by the Ashantees. 


Mr. Hutton’s journey backwards, was attended with disa- 
greeable adventures: within a short distance of Paintrey, 
having got out of his hammock to relieve the bearers, he 
found himself deserted in the dead of the night, and in the 
heart of a forest ; a little black boy, bearing a torch, was his 
only companion ; his feet were dreadfully torn; the path was 
rugged, and he had neither provisions nor water. Pressing 
forward, he arrived at some plantations of India-cern, and 
was in hopes of soon finishing his journey. 


“ Rut just at this moment, my boy, who was before me, lighting 
me along with a torch, loudly exclaimed ‘ Majeh! majeh *!”” 
and danced about like a frantic person. Before I had time to en- 
quire what was the matter, I found out the cause, by feeling a 
number of large black ants ¢ crawling up my legs, which stung 
me dreadfully, by digging their forceps into the sores on my feet. 
Ihad some difficulty in tearing them off My boy, from the 
agony he suffered, threw down the torch, and I had now the mi- 
sery to be left in this dismal forest without a light! Having, with 
my servant, retreated from the nest of ants, we assisted each other 
as well as we could in the dark, in brushing them off our legs. 

“Worn out with fatigue, having travelled nearly thirty miles, ex- 
posed eighteen hours in my wet clothes, from the rain, which had 
fallen during the day; deserted by my pecple, without any thing 
to eat, or a glass of water to allay my parching thirst; without 
even a bed of straw to lie down upon ; without a great coat or any 
thing to shelter me from the heavy dews of the night ; without the 
means of making a fire to keep off the wild beasts which every 
where surrounded me in the forest, I was almost without hope, 
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* «« This is an exclamation the natives generally use when flogged. It signifies 
Father.” 

+The ants here mentioned, are reptiles of the most surprising nature, There 
are different species of them ; red, black, and white. They go in troops of mil. 
lions awd tens of millions ; and the regularity and order with which they march 
from place to place are astonishing. In making their nests they throw up the 
earth to an incredible height, making hillocks at least six or eight feet high, and 
twenty feet, and more; in circumference; they also make their nests in trees, 
Bosinan, speaking of these vermin, says, * They come to our forts and chambers 
in such prodigious swarms, thai they frequently oblige us 1o quit our beds in the 
uighttime; they are strangely rapacious, and no animal can stand before them, 
They have often, in the nigit, attacked one of my live sheep, which I have found 
a perfect skeleton in the morning, and that so nicely done, that the best master 
of the dismembering art could not succeed so well, it being impossible for bu- 
man hands to have done it so artificially, As swift as rats are, they cannot es- 
cape them; and as soon as one of them assaults a rat he ts inevitably gone ’ 
These auts appear to have a sort of language, calling one another to seize their 
prey, when they march off with it in good order, all of them moving in the 
satne direction.” 
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And if any thing had been wanting to fill up the measure of this 
night’s misery, it was the circumstance of my having travelled, in 
the early part of the day, in my wet clothes, which were doubly 
wet from the profuse perspiration I had been thrown into by walk- 
ing, and which now hung about me the whole night. 

“To proceed on my journey, or to return, with a view of finding 
my people in the dark, | conceived was equally hopeless ; and in. 
deed I was too fatigued, and in too much agony to do so. I there- 
fore sat down in the forest, (being unwilling to climb a tree, ) and 
waited anxiously for morning. 

“* Having passed the night in singing* the most noisy songs I could 
think of, in which I was assisted by the discordant yells of my boy 
Quashee, (whom I was obliged to keep awake by a gentle rap occa- 
sionally on the head with my sabre,) I proceeded at day-light, and 
in less than half an hour, passed through Yancomfodie ; so that, 
had I continued my journey the preceding night, only half an 
hour longer, 1 should have escaped the misery which I have just 
described.”” P. 294, 


Mr. Hutton has added very little to the information which 
Mr. Bowdich had previously furnished, of the manners of the 
Ashantees ; indeed, the work of the last named gentleman is 
frequently quoted and referred to in the present volume. 
Two customs, which we do not recollect to have seen men- 
tioned before, are, that the king’s weights are one-third 
heavier than the current weights of the country; thus fur- 
nishing a source of ‘authorised emolument to the household: 
and that in passing through a territory to which they are not 
hostile in their march to attack an enemy, the Ashantee 
armies strew leaves as a token of amity. The Religion of 
the whole of this part of Africa, appears to be much the 
same: at Dixcove, the natives worship crocodiles; and the 
Fetish man calls them from their haunts, by offering a white 
fowl; an experiment, which, at some risque of his life, Mr. 
Ilutton witnessed. At Cape Coast, the Supreme Being is 
named yaung Coompon, who they believe causes thunder, by 
riding in his carriage. Human sacrifices are offered ‘‘to 
water the graves” of persons of distinction: a sort of ordeal, 
by drinking doom water, the decoction of a poisonous bark, 
is generally practised. Sickness absolves the accused ; but 
if the mixture remains on his stomach, then “ the palaver 
ketches him.” Many of the Fetish men affect invalnerabi- 
lity; one of them offered to permit the sailors to fire ball 
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* © T did not sing from an Unpression that nmsic would charm the savage beasts, but 
as [had no tire, Ethougt it was the best plan to prevent them from coming 
near me, which [ have no doubt it did; for although I heard them frequently 
throuvhout the night, they did vot molest eith © me or my companion.” 
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at him ; but when a pistol was presented, he said, that it was 
not then his Fetish day ; but that on the next, he defied all 
lead and powder : some houses have an earthen pot fixed on 
the top of a straight pole, about six feet from the ground, 
containing eggs, with feathers stuck round it. This is con- 
secrated and worshipped every morning. 

The distance from Cape Coast to the Niger, by the Ash- 
antee route, does not exceed 700 miles: 200 of these have 
now been twice securely travelled : the greater part beyond, 
is said to be equally safe, through a fertile country, and a hos- 
pitable people. ‘lhe journey, including reasonable delays, is 
estimated as likely to occupy ten weeks ; and from the terms 
of the treaty recently concluded, it is probable that the king, 
would contribute material assistance. ; 

Mr. Hatton's narrative is not very lucidly arranged, and 
we are left in utter ignorance as to the ultimate effect of his 
embassy upon Ashantee politics. One thing only is clear, 
that in consequence of their quarrels with the Governor. of 
Cape Coast Castle, both Mr. Hutton and Mr. Dupuis have 
returned to England. Since the date of their mission, the 
African Committee has ceased to exist; and the British 
Government has taken the forts on the Gold Coast, under 
its own immediate direction. In one view, we rejoice at, 
this occurrence ; we shall not be suspected of any undue, 
fondness for an injudicious introduction of the Missionary 
system; and we are satisfied that infinite harm has been done 
in many cases, by over zealous attempts to force a produce, 
which cannot ripen out of season; but it reflects no slight 
disgrace on a leading commercial body, ina Christian country, 
that for seventy years, they should have had ten settlements 
under their control, in not one of which, on the abolition of 


their power, was a single memorial to be found of the existence, 
of the Gospel. 








Art. VIII. Sketches of Upper Canada, domestic, local, 
and characteristic: to which are added particular De-: 
tails for the Information of migrants of every Class: 
and some Recollections of the United States of America. 
By John Howison, Esq. Whittakers. S21. 


THE principal value of this book arises trom the interior aud 
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domestic views given in it of the life of an emigrant, when 
once fairly set down among the woods of Upper Canada. 
We see here more of the manners, the occupations, tle hard- 
ships, and the comforts of that class of men than we have 
ever met with any where else, set. forth, too, in plain agree- 
able language, and without any perceptible bias which could 
mislead the author’s jadgment. Birkbeck, in describing his 
Eldorado, situated in the Western States of the Union, had 
a personal object to serve ; and he seems to have cared little 
who should lose by speculating in land, if he were secure of 
realizing a comfortable profit. But Howison appears not to 
have had any such end in view; -and his representations, ac- 
cordingly, of the things to be suffered and to be attained by 
an emigrant of the lower orders, when conveved beyond the 
western main, are justly entitled to credit and consideration, 
Indeed the only obscure part of his book is his own personal 
interest in what le saw and describes. He wanders from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Lake St. Clair, travels by 
land and by water, lodges in taverns and cottages, converses 
with English, Americans, and French, and yet his reader 
cannot conjectare from any thing he says what motive 
stronger than mere curiosity could have carried him thither, 
or indaced him to encounter the perils and the fatigue inci- 
dent to such a route. 

In giving sume’ account of these ‘‘ Sketches,” we shall 
begin where the author ends; under the impression that his 
notices of the climate, the soil, the agriculture, and produce 
of the upper distriets of Canada, are the most interesting 
portion of his performance. 

The climate, then, in the western parts of the province is 
not only healthful but agreeable. In winter, the cold is, no 
doubt, somewhat rigorous, being occasionally so great as to 
depress the mercurial barometer to Zero ; but, in compensa- 
tion for this, the sky is bright and cloudless, producing on the 
human frame the most bracing and exhilarating effects. The 
heat in summer, which sometimes reaches, in the shade, even 
as high as 100° of Fahrenheit, usually averages from 82° to 90° 
of that scale ; giving rise, of course, to a most luxuriant vege- 
tation and abundant crops of delicious fruit. The antumns 
of Upper Canada are said to resemble very much those of 
Britain ; October and the early part of November being re- 
markable for mild dry days, and for clear frosty nights. ‘The 
commencement of their spring is the only season of which 
the Canadians have any reason to complain. In March and 
part of April the weather is damp, tempestuous, and cold, 
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which, in a country destitute of good roads must undoubtedly 
be felt as a serious inconvenience, and a great source of per- 
sonal discomiort. This, however, is an evil which will gra- | 
dually diminish, for not only will the progress of agricultural 
improvements meliorate the climate, it will also secure to the 
inhabitants more numerous resources against its severity and 
vicissitudes. 

. The soil of the upper province is capable of every thing. 
Fruit is produced in abundance, at the expence of no greater 
labour than that which is employed in gathering it. Wild 
grapes also grow in the forests in large quantities, which by 
proper culture would soon become equal to the garden grape 
in size and flavour, and even be found fit for making wine. 
The land is likewise extremely well suited for raising corn. 
Of wheat, the grain produced in the largest quantities, one 
bushel and a half is sufficient to sow an acre, whilst the re- 
tarn averages from twenty-five to thirty-five bushels. Buck 
wheat is also cultivated to a considerable extent, yielding 
about twenty bushels per acre; being however inferior to rye 
in amount of produce, this last generally succeding so well, 
as to remunerate the grower with a crop of twenty-five 
bushels and upwards. It ought to be recollected, too, that 
the present system of farming in Canada is not only very de- 
fective but even extremely injudicious ; so that were an Eng- 
lish agriculturist to subject a portion of the best land in the 
province now named, to the British mode of management, 
making, of course, those deviations which climate, soil and 
other circumstances would render necessary, he would raise 
crops infinitely superior both in quantity and quality to the 
best of those which at present grace the ‘harvests of the 
colony. 

Government grants fifty acres of land to any British sub- 
ject, free of cost; whilst a larger quantity entails the pay- 
ment of fees according to the following scale : 

Acres. £. 8. d. 
100 .ccccccccccscsscccccee DMA 1 
, ee aténsdeenesk bene 17 6 
ree coeee ode ee ll 7 
BD ka ée¥ahineveavaa dues 5 8 
SOD cccwe chetseeededs Hannan 19 Y 
600.... eeeeeeeveeeee Tey 18 10 
700 .cccccccccccccccccesesae 17 TT 
PP Oe PET PETITE TY. 2 0 
DOO. .cccs coccsscccscccces4@ 10 O 
Nn 
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Acres. O, .the: ah 


Tin~ sceesaateenee® a 10 2 
eer eee 4 3 
See 18 4 


To prevent undue speculation and forestalling in respect 
of land, no quantity above one hundred acres is given unless 
the applicant can shew that he possesses the means of bring- 
ing the whole into cultivation. All lands, indeed, are be- 
stowed under certain regulations and restrictions. The set- 
tler must clear five acres upon every hundred granted to hin, 
open a road in front of his lot, and build a log-house of cer- 
tain dimensions. ‘These settling duties, as they are called, 
if performed within eighteen months of the location-ticket 
has been issued, entitle him to a deed from Government, 
which makes the lot his for ever; and they are so far from 
heing severe or unreasonable that the emigrant, says Mr. 
Howison, will find it uncessary to perform them ix less than 
the time specified, if he propose to obtain a subsistence from 
the cultivation of his farm. 


*¢ T shall now suppose that the emigrant has made all necessary 
arrangements for the occupation of his land. His first object then 
is to get his house built. If his cot lies in a settlement, his neigh- 
bours will assist him in doing this without being paid; but if far 
built in the woods he niust lure people to work forhim. The usual 
dimensions of a house are eighteen feet by sixteen. The roof 
is covered with bark or shingles, and the floor with rough-hewn 
planks, the interstices between the logs that compose the walls 
being filled up with pieces of wood and clay. Stones are used for 
the back of the fire-place, and a hollow cone of coarse basket work 
does the office of a chimney. The whole cost of a habitation of 
this kind will not exceed 12/. supposing the labourers had been 
paid for erecting it: but as almost every person can have much of 
the work done gratis, the expence will not perhaps amount to more 
than 5/. or G/. Whenever the house is completed the emigrant 
ought to bring his family, cattle, provisions, and farming utensils 
upon his lot. He should, if possible, have a couple of oxen, a cow, 
two pigs, a harrow, and an axe. The cost of the whole will be 
about 28/. But many settlers commence their labours without any 
cattle or implements at all, contriving to borrow what they want 
from their neighbours, and returning the obligation in work. ‘The 
clearing of Jand overgrown with timber is an operation so tedious 
and laborious that different plans haye been devised for abridging 
it, and tor obtaining a crop from the ground before it is completed. 
The easiest and- most economical system is that called Girdling. 
The land is first cleared of brushwood and small timber, and then 
a ring of bark is cut from the lower part of every tree; and it this 
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be done in the autumn, the trees will be dead and destitute of 
foliage the ensuing spring; at which time the land is sown, with- 
out receiving any culture whatever except a little harrowing. This 
plan evidently possesses no advantage except that of enabling the 
settler to supply his immediate wants, at the expense of compara- 
tively little time and labour. After the felling, dividing, and burn- 
ing of the timber have been accomplished the stumps still remain, 
disfiguring the fields, and impeding the effectual operation of the 
plough and harrow. The immediate removal of the roots of the 
trees is impracticable and they are therefore always allowed to fall 
into decay, to which state they are generally reduced in the space 
of eight or nine years. Pine stumps, however, seem scarcely sus- 
ceptible of decomposition as they frequently show no symptams of 
it after half a century has elapsed.” 





Notwithstanding the great labour necessary to clear a 
piece of ground, the first crop, we are told, seldom fails to tet 
afford a return more than suflicient to repay all that has been a, 
expended. The clearing, fencing, sowing, harrowing, and 
harvesting an acre of waste land will cost about 51. 5s. ; 
whilst the produce, usually amounting to twenty-five bushels 
of wheat, is worth, at the average price, not less than 6J. 








After the land has been in crop, its cultivation becomes, of . i 
course, considerably less expensive. The cost of putting in d d 
the second crop, ploughing included, will not exced forty Aa 
shillings, while the produce will amount to thirty-five or forty ia 


bushels ; affording a clear profit of from 4l. 15s. to Gl. 10s., < 
even after.thirty shillings have been deducted for harvesting spe 
and thrashing. 

To labourers or small farmers who are deprived of their 
usual employment in Great Britain, emigrating to Canada is 
recommended by Mr. Howison, as the certain means of ob- 
taining an ample subsistence, even from the outset of their 
adventure, and a comfortable independence thereafter. The 
colonist must not indeed expect to fare sumptuously the very 
first year he takes possession of his territorial grant. Pork, 
bread, and what vegetables he may succeed in raising, will 
form the chief part of his diet, perhaps for two seasons. To 
these articles, however, he may occasionally add venison, if 
he has been accustomed to the use of a fowling-piece. Be- 
sides, the various kinds of grain which farmers raise in Canada 
enable them to enjoy a great many sorts of bread which are 
not known in Britain; and in the economy of the smallest 
establishments, their command of buck-wheat, rye, and In- 
dian corn affords considerable scope for indulging the palate 
with a diversity of simple but nourishing fare. in the upper 
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province, our author assures us, the people live much better 
than they do in England; and as a proof of it he mentions 
that you will scarcely find a single hut, even in the back 
woods, which does not display many substantial comforts, 
such as immense loaves of beautiful bread, entire pigs hang- 
ing round the chimney, dried venison, trenches of milk, and 
bags of Indian corn. ‘* My opportunities,” says he, ‘ of 
ascertaining the correctness of all the particulars [ have ad- 
vanced on this subject, have been equally various and satis- 
factory. I resided eight months in the most populous and 
extensive new settlement in the province, and daily witnessed 
the encreasing prosperity of thousands of people, most of 
whom had been forced from their native land by absolute 
poverty. No one who emigrates to Upper Canada with 
rational expectations will be disappointed. The country is 
becoming more agreeable every day, and only requires a 
large population to render it equal, in point of beauty, com- 
fort, and convenience to any part of the earth. ‘The delight- 
ful asylum which it affords to the poor and the unfortunate 
of every class is a circumstance that has been hitherto little 
known or appreciated, and one which is of particular impor- 
tance at the present time, when agricultural and commercial 
embarrassments have reduced so many individuals to a state 
of destitution and misery.” 

It is only, however, to the class of persons just described 
that Canada presents any inducements. Society is not only 
extremely confined in its range, but also somewhat disagree- 
able in its materials; for, every man there being equal to 
every other man, in rank and consequence, and, at the same 
time, very ready to shew that he acknowledges no earthly 
superior, the courtesies of civilized life are not only neglected 
but positively contemned. ‘The merchant and the capitalist 
would find no field for successful operations, in the new set- 
tlements of Upper Canada. A simple barter regulates all 
their exchanges of labour and produce ; and as long as land 
is to be had gratis, or for a mere trifle, no man of sense will 
invest money in the purchase of a wilderness how boundless 
soever in extent. For the working class alone will emigrta- 
tion prove advantageous ; and to agricultural labourers in 
particular, accustomed to ply the spade, the hoe, and the axe, 
the aflluence which it holds out, as the certain reward of in- 
dustry, is, no doubt, sufficiently tempting. Ireland could 
well afford a numerous and powerful accession to the inhabi- 
tants of Talbot Settlement, and of the other rising establish- 
ments which stretch along the fertile shores of Lake Erie. 
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The manufacturing districts of every part of the United 
Kingdom could, with advantage to themselves, aid the sup- 
ply of settlers so necessary to reclaim that other fine country 
which extends to the westward of Superior ; and it must un- 
questionably appear in the light of a powerful inducement to 
most of our countrymen, who find it expedient to leave their 
native land in search of an easier and more plentiful subsist- 
ence, that they will there still enjoy all the rights and the 
full protection of British subjects, and that in changing their 
locality they will not be called upon to renounce any of those 
feelings or natural ties, which in every heart not grossly de- 
praved, bind man to those with whom he has shared the same 
sentiments of national pride, the same attachments, the same 
institutions and habits, breathed the same air, and even spoken 
the same language. Since the tide of emigration will flow 
across the Atlantic, let it be directed to the shores where the 
British flag waves on the fortress, and where the kindly inn- 
pulse of British humanity will give a house to the stranger 
before he can build one for himself, and feed his family in 
the wilderness until he has sown and reaped his own fields. 
It is with these views that we recommended Mr. Howison’s 
volume to our readers; as holding out the greatest encourage- 
ment to the emigrant to choose his new residence in the Bri- 
lish colonies in preference to those of the United States ; and 
as containing the best directions we have any where seen, to 
cuide him in the first steps to be taken in selecting a proper 
station, securing a grant of land, conveying his family and 
goods into the interior, and, in short, in all those details 
apon which the success of an agricultural: settler principally 
depends. 

Among many other hints and directions to the emigrant 
bur author points out the great importance of choosing a pro - 
per season for embarking; for, says he, should he not reach 
Quebec till the autumn, winter will be almost commencing 
before he arrives at York, and the badness of the roads and 
the inclemency of the weather will then make it difficult for 
him to travel to the new settlements, and securing the lands 
that are open for location. Even were he able to fix upon a 
lot and build a house before winter set in, he could not clear 
any land till spring, on account of the deepness of the snow 
and severe cold; while he would all the time be at the ex- 
pense of supporting himself and his family in idleness, But 
if the emigrant reaches York in the month of July, he will 
find sufficient time to choose a good Jot, erect a habitation, 
clear several acres of ground, and sow it with wheat or Indian 
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corn previous to the commencement of winter ; thus getting 
the start by a whole year of him who arrives late in the 
autumn, and who would only be preparing his land for seed 
when the other was reaping his first crop. 

A passage to Quebec or Montreal can be had at present 
for about seven pounds, provisions included. Children are 
usually charged half price. At both the towns now men- 
sleek there are officers established, where persons, by pay- 
ing a small fee, may obtain information about vacant lands, 
the expence of a grant, and the means of proceeding to the 
upper province, Ratsaes should repair to these offices 
whenever they land; and, after making the necessary en- 
quiries, proceed immediately to York. It is highly injudi- 
cious to waste time in Quebec or Montreal, both because 
living is expensive, and because the people there know as 
little about the exact nature of the different lots of land open 
to settlers as we do in this country. Every man should seo 
not only the settlement, but the farm which he proposes to 
occupy as his place of residence, before he come to any de- 
cision; and therefore his interest is to hasten up the coun- 
try as fast as possible, York being the centre of all trans- 
actions connected with the land business. Several steam- 
boats ply every day between Quebec and Montreal, the fare 
of which for steerage passengers is fifteen shillings. On 
reaching Montreal the emigrant should secure a place for 
himself and luggage in the dbatteaur, which are open boats 
that are rowed up the St. Lawrence, and usually make out 
the trip to Kingston in six or seven days. ‘Those who tra- 
vel in this way carry provisions for their own use. The 
whole expense will be about twenty-eight shillings for each 
person. From Kingston to York there is a steam-boat once 
a week, in which a passage may be procured for fifteen shil- 
lings. When arrived at the latter town the emigrant will re- 
ceive information at the land-oflice in regard to the steps to 
be taken by him in order to obtain a grant; the principal of 
which consists in affording evidence that he is a British sub- 
ject. Ifhe have a wife and family he should, if possible, 
leave them at York, whilst he himself proceeds into the 
country to fix upon their future residence ; a measure which 
Mr. Howison recommends, both because it would be expens 
sive and inconvenient to carry them along with him from set- 
tlement to settlement, in the course of his search, and also 
because he must return to that place, after he has chosen his 
location, as it is called, in order to get it confirmed by the pro« 
per autborities, 
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We cannot proceed farther in these minute details. He 
who wishes to read for his own information, or with the bene- 
volent intention of directing others, must have recourse to 
the work itself, a small portion of which we have now ab- 
stracted ; we therefore conclude our remarks on the topic of 
emigration, by inserting a few refiections suggested to the 
author upon inspecting minutely ihe actual condition of the 
settlers throughout the province. 

It is observable, in the first place, that they are all inclined 
to stop short of comfort, neatness, and even the decent and 
useful luxuries of life; contenting themselves with coarse 
abundance in- food, and with a rude clownish plainness in 
their domestic accommodations. ‘They are satisfied with 
being placed beyond the reach of want. Even the farmers 
of the Nisgere district, many of whom have been thirty or 
forty years m the country, and now possess fine unincum- 
bered farms, are, we are told, in no respects, superior to the 
inhabitants of the most recent settlements. ‘They appear 
equally ignorant, equally unpolished ; and, from their mode of 
life, almost equally poor. Their minds have made no ad- 
vance; nor have their ideas of comfort and propriety ex- 
panded at all in proportion to their encreasing wealth. 


“ T resided,” says Mr. Howison, ‘‘ many months in the Talbot 
Settlement, and during that time enjoyed abundant opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of its inhabitants, who form a democracy, 
such as, I believe, is hardly to be met with in any other part of 
the world. The difference in point of wealth which exists among 
them is yet too trifling to create any distinctions of rank, or to give 
one man more influence than another ; therefore the utmost har- 
mony prevails in the colony, and the intercourse of its people is 
characterized by politeness, respect, and even ceremony. They 
are hospitable, and upon the whole, extremely willing to assist 
each other in cases of difficulty. But the most extraordinary thing 
of all is, the liberality which they exercise towards emigrants, in 
immediately admitting them to live on an equality with them- 
selves ; for any poor starving peasant, who comes into the Settle- 
ment will meet with nearly the same respect as the wealthiest per- 
sons in it, captains of militia excepted. A deliberate inspection 
of a new settlement, however, cannot fail to sink mankind lower 
inthe estimation of the observer than perhaps they ever were be- 
fore. Human beings are there seen in a state of natural and in- 
excusable depravity, that can neither be palliated nor accounted 
lor in any way except by referring to those evil propensities which 
appears to be inherent in all men, and which can be destroyed or 
counteracted only by the influence of reason, religion, and educa- 
tion, The apologists of the human race vainly tell us that men are 
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rendered vicious by artificial means, and that they are excited to 


evil by those miseries, disappointments and oppressions which are 
inseparable from an advanced and cultivated state of society. If 
we examine the wilds of North America, we will find men placed 
beyond the reach of want, enjoying unbounded liberty, all equal 
im power and property, and independent of each other. Sucha 
combination of happy circumstances would seem well adapted to 
extinguish and repress evil habits and vicious propensities; but 
it has no effect of the kind whatever, for the inhabitants of the 
bountiful wilderness are as depraved in their morals, and as de. 
graded in their ideas as the refuse population of a large city. It 
will be found that the lower classes are never either virtuous, 
happy, or respectable, unless they live in a state of subordina- 


tion, and depend in some degree upon their superiors for occupa. 
tion and subsistence.”’ 


‘The narrative of the author’s progress from Montreal to 
the Talbot Settlement is sufficiently entertaining, and al- 
though given somewhat in the form of a journal, is altoge- 
ther free from those minute and constantly recurring details 
which, in general, render diaries not a little tiresome. The 
boat navigation on the St. Lawrence and its tributary lakes, 
is described in a very lively manner, exhibiting to the imagi- 
nation of an untravelled reader a variety of scenes not less 
novel than picturesque. ‘The appearance of Indians ever 


and anon, with their wild costume and savage propensities, 
keeps alive the inferest of these ‘“‘ Sketches,” even in those 
parts of the delineation where nature herself becomes mono- 
tonous, and her rocks, forests, and waters cease to stimulate 
the fancy. 

There is a phenomenon mentioned as occurring on Lake 
Ontario, which to us is equally wonderfal and unaccounta- 
ble, namely, the periodical increase and diminution of its 
waters. ‘This takes place to a moderate degree every seven 
years, and to a very great extent every thirty or forty. In 
i816, the waters of Ontario were seven feet and a half per- 
pendicular above their ordinary height, and Lake Erie was 
affected in a similar way. As a proof of the great ebbs and 
flows witnessed on the former, the author saw the remains of 
a large storehouse, which had been built a few years before, 
in a situation that seemed quite inaccessible to the Lake, al- 
though the waters have surrounded and nearly demolished it. 
Now, when we consider that Lake Ontario is two hundred 
and thirty miles long, and in some parts sixty miles broad, 
the quantity of water required to increase its depth, and 
that of the contiguous lakes, seven feet and a half perpen- 
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dicular is so vast that, as Mr. Howison expresses it, it is im- 
possible to conceive where its source can lie. The same 
phenomenon had likewise been observed by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, in the Upper Lakes, during his voyage to the 
north-west ; the increase and decrease sometimes amounting 
to two or three feet. ' 

There seems to be a similar rise and fall in the waters of 
the ocean itself, or at all events in those more confined por- 
tions of it which surround and wash the shores of Great 
Britain. From recent surveys it has. been perfectly ascer- 
tained that the sea is encroaching upon the land from Caith- 
ness and Cornwall, and equally on the whole line of the 
eastern and western coasts. It is also placed beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that the level of the ocean once stood con- 
siderably higher on the British shores than it does at pre- 
sent, and consequently thatthere must, in some intermediate 
period, have been a recession or fall in the waters, both of 
the Atlantic and the North sea. What length of time may 
be consumed in the mighty ebb and flow of oceans, it would 
be in vain for us to hazard even a conjecture; and we are, 
of course, in an equal degree of ignorance in regard to 
the physical causes which periodically operate such a stu- 
ponnens vicissitude. It is enough, perhaps, that those 
acts be marked and recorded ; leaving to future generations 
the task of registering their return, and philosophizing on 
their principles. 

One of the finest natural objects on the line of lakes and 
rivers in Upper Canada is, without doubt, the celebrated 
cataract of Niagara. On leaving York, in his voyage up- 
wards, ‘‘ my attention,” says Mr. H. ‘‘ was soon roused by 
an interesting object ; for one of the passengers approach- 
ing, asked me if I observed a faint cloud towards the west. 
That cloud, said he, is the spray which arises from the Falls 
of Niagara. A thin white vapour was all I could discover, 
for we were yet more than thirty miles distant from the cata- 
ract itself.” 

The river from which these Falls are named assumes a 
magnificent appearance immediately above Queenston. The 
channel narrows considerably, and the banks rise to the 
height of three hundred feet, while at the same time they be- 
come wild and rocky, and are thickly covered with trees of 
various kinds. Over the precipice thus formed, many of the 
American soldiers, we are told, at the close of the battle of 
Queenston heights, threw themselves to escape the pursuit 
of their enemies. ‘They were so warmly pressed by our 
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troops and the Indians, and had so little prospect of obtaining 
quarter from the latter, that a great number wildly flung 
themselves over the steep, and tried to save their lives by 
catching hold of the trees that grew upon it. Many were, 
as might have been expected, frightfully dashed to pieces 
upon the rocks, and others who reached the river perished 
im their attempt to swim across it, whilst several who had 
dropped among the cliffs without receiving any injury, were 
afterwards transfixed and killed, by falling upon their own 
bayonets, when in the act of leaping from one spot to an- 
other. Our brave General Brook was killed at the same 
battle. He fell close to the road which leads through 
Queenston village, and an aged thorn marks the place where 
he sunk when the fatal ball entered his vitals. He is now 
styled the hero of Upper Canada, and had he lived, says 
eur traveller, there is no doubt but the war would have ter- 
minated very differently from what it did. The Canadian 
farmers are not overburthened with sensibility ; yet ‘ [have 
seen several of them shed tears when an eulogium was pro- 
nounced on the immortal and generous-minded defender of 
their country.” 

We have not room for the description of Niagara Falls. 
Language fails the ambitious tourist in this part of his work ; 
for, attempting té exhibit to his readers the terrific grandeur 
of the scene as reflected from his own mind, he occasionally 
allows himself to swell and foam without producing any natural 
impression, It is, however, an imposing piece of natural 
magnificence. The height of the great fall is about 150 feet, 
whilst the width of the precipice over which the river throws 
itself is not less than 3240 feet. Many years ago an [n- 
dian while attempting to cross the stream above the Falls in 
a canoe, had his paddle struck from his hands by coming 
in contact with the rapidity of the current. He was imme- 
diately hurried towards the cataract, and seeing that death 
wus now inevitable, he covered his head with his cloak, and 
resigned himself to his fate. When, however, he approached 
the “edge of the cataract, shuddering nature revolted so 
strongly, that he was scen to start up and stretch out his 
arms ; but at-this moment the canoe upset, and he was ac- 
tually ingulphed amidst the fury of the boiling surge. ‘* A 
dog which [I have seen, was carried over the Great Fall 
and suffered no injury except the fracture of two of his riss. 
Dead wild ducks are found in great numbers along the 
banks of the river near the bottom of the cataract on the 
mornings that suceeed dark and stormy nights. Some peo- 
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ple suppose that these animals are carried over while asleep; 
but more probably they get entangled among the rapids 
above, and are swept away before they are aware of their 
danger.” 

Such an immense body of water acting with a force so 


. great on the rocky channel over which it passes cannot fail 


in the course of time to wear it down, and thereby to alter 
the appearance, and ultimately to change the place of the 
cataract. Most of the old inhabitants of Upper Canada 
agree in this statement respecting the alteration which has 
taken place in the shape of the Great, or Horse Shoe, Cata- 
ract, within their recoliection; the figure now alluded to 
being no longer perceptible in the margin of the huge plat- 
form over which the river plunges. Mr. Howison ‘thinks 
he could trace a strong natural evidence in support. of the 
opinion, that the Falls were once as low down as Queenston, 
being not less than seven miles from their present locality. 
The precipices which form the two sides of the river have, 
he observed, a close resemblance to each other in form and 
outline, and the elevations of their respective strata exactly 
correspond. ‘The cliffs in many places bear distinct marks 
of the agency of water, sixty or seventy feet above the pre- 
sent level of the river, and are in a great measure glestitute 
of that roughness, and those projecting points which always 
characterize rocks that have been disunited by a convulsion 
ofnature. At Queenston ferry the river is at least one hun- 
dred feet deeper than any where below, and there the basin 
of the cataracts must have been originally, if they were ever 
80 far below their present situation, as it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they must once have been. | 

There is nothing very improbable, we admit, in the su 
Sgr that the magnificent canal, fram Queenston to the 

alls, has been cut by the resistless hand of nature ; nor even 
inthe expectation indulged by our imaginative topographist 
that the process of corrosion and detrition may be so long 
continued as to remove the cataracts to the very mouth of 
Lake Erie itself. There is an agent at work fully equal to 
the task, stupendous as it is; and the only element necessary 
to complete it, even upon an assignable principle, is the all- 
powerful one of dime. 

For the information of such readers as may have occasion 
to visit this wonder of Upper Canada, we beg leave to state 
that * any person who has nerve enough (as [I had) may 
plunge his hand into the water of the Great Fall, after it is 
projected over the precipice, merely by lying down flat, with 
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his face beyond the edge of the table (which at one time ex. 
tended fifty feet over the cliffs that support it) and stretch. 
ing out his arm to the utmost extent. The experiment is 
truly a horrible one, and such as I would not wish to repeat; 
for even to this day I feel a shuddering and recoiling sensa- 
tion when [ recollect having been in the posture above de- 
scribed.” 

As our acquaintance with those remote regions increases, we 
are more and more struck with the immense capabilities which 
they every where present, and the encouragement they hold out 
to the enterprise of the European who can carry with him the 
combined and irresistible powers of his art and his assiduity. 
Beyond the farthest bounds of the Canadas there stretches 
out towards the west and north, a track of country which, 
practically speaking, has no limits, and no owner; on which 
the eye of science has never yet been opened, and the hand 
of skilful industry has never yet exerted its transforming 
energies. A wilderness at present, it notwithstanding affords 
all the means for the population and power of a mighty 
empire. Lakes and navigable rivers every where supply the 
readiest channels for conducting internal commerce, as well 
as for opening an intercourse with the most distant nations of 
the earth; whilst the wide-spreading forests promise inex- 
haustible materials for a marine, to occupy hereafter the 
majestic waters of the Hudson and the Superior, and to ride 
at anchor in those numerous bays and inlets which emboss 
their shores, at present the resort of aquatic birds, or the oc- 
casional haunt of the wandering savage. 

The ‘ Recollections of the United States of America,” 
which compose a part of this volume, are lively and entertain- 
ing, without having any pretensions to novelty either in the 
way of description or political opinion. We have, however, 
already reached our limits and must therefore take leave of Mr. 
Howison ; which we do in good humour with him as a well- 
principled, kindly-hearted writer, free from all unseemly pre- 
judices against men or things, and only the more attached to 
his own country that he has seen something of the modes and 
doings which prevail in others. But, before he appear again 
as an author let him endeavour to get rid of the provincial 
inaccuracy which attaches to the use of the poor auxiliaries 
shall and will. 
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